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HEARING TO REVIEW INNOVATIVE 
APPROACHES TO RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 2009 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Rural Development, 
Biotechnology, Specialty Crops, 
and Foreign Agriculture, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:00 p.m., in Room 
1300, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Mike McIntyre 
[Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Members Present: Representatives McIntyre, Bright, Minnick, 
Peterson (ex officio), Conaway, Roe, Thompson, Cassidy and Lucas 
(ex officio). 

Staff Present: Aleta Botts, Claiborn Crain, Tyler Jameson, John 
Konya, Rebekah Solem, Kristin Sosanie, Jamie Mitchell, Patricia 
Barr, Mike Dunlap, and Nicole Scott 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. MIKE McINTYRE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. McIntyre. This hearing of the Subcommittee on Rural De- 
velopment, Biotechnology, Specialty Crops, and Foreign Agriculture 
to review innovative approaches to rural development will now 
come to order. We want to start on time to honor your time and 
also the unpredictable voting schedule that we sometimes have. 

Good afternoon. Welcome to today’s hearing. I am Congressman 
Mike McIntyre, Chairman of the Subcommittee from North Caro- 
lina. Welcome, all of you who are with us today. I want to thank 
all of you for coming here to examine this important topic, and I 
especially thank our witnesses for the travel that they have in- 
curred to be able to join us today. 

At the beginning of this year, in this very room, the day after our 
new Congress was sworn in, I had the opportunity to convene folks 
from all over this country to talk about the impact of a potential 
stimulus package, as it was generically called and now as it is 
known as the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. To our 
great alarm, rural areas were not readily included in that stimulus 
package and as time went on after that very important roundtable 
discussion, I was especially concerned about water and wastewater 
projects and other issues that affect rural America. We heard from 
the National Association of Counties that day, from public water 
groups and others. We sounded the alarm. Also my good friend Jim 
Clyburn, the Majority Whip, raised similar issues among the lead- 
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ership. He is from the neighboring State of South Carolina, just 
south of where I actually live, near the North Carolina/South Caro- 
lina border. Indeed, before that package came out and was sub- 
mitted as potential legislation, it did include rural areas. 

We realized that folks that live in rural areas are just as much 
taxpaying citizens as people that live in urban and suburban areas, 
and that rural areas should not be discriminated against when it 
comes to opportunities for economic advancement and economic de- 
velopment. So we had a historic discussion in this room going back 
to the very first full day of the new Congress. Subsequent to that, 
I have had several roundtable discussions in nine different counties 
back home in southeastern North Carolina about that issue. When 
we look at other concerns, such as rural broadband and community 
facilities, we realize how important they are to helping rural Amer- 
ica not get the short end of the stick. 

In fact, KThe New York Times contacted me before the passage 
of the stimulus package, as it was known at the time, and won- 
dered out loud whether rural broadband would ever make it, 
whether it could ever survive in the Senate, whether it was worth 
it, whether there was the infrastructure to support it. We had quite 
an interesting discussion and it made the front page of The New 
York Times the next day. It was an amazing story to be on the 
front page of The New York Times about rural broadband. 

Thankfully, the Senate did include it, as you know, and the rest 
became history because, in the final package, we had rural 
broadband. We are excited about the difference that that can make 
in rural America. I still remember when President Clinton came to 
the communities of Brunswick and Whiteville, North Carolina, in 
April of 2000. And here we are 9 years later still wanting to, as 
President Clinton once said, bridge the digital divide. It is high 
time that that be done, and I am very thankful that we had rural 
broadband in the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. Even 
with this infusion of funds rural areas still face a tough struggle 
as they evaluate how to strengthen their local economies, secure 
and retain employers and provide sufficient services for their citi- 
zens to ensure that rural communities grow and thrive. 

Just last week a report was released from one of the entities rep- 
resented here today, the Rural Policy Research Institute entitled, 
“Rural America in Deep Downturn.” As I am sure we may hear 
from one of our witnesses, this report indicates the rural economy 
and I quote, “is now losing jobs at a faster rate than the rest of 
the nation.” Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
nonmetropolitan counties lost 3.4 percent of their jobs in the 12 
months ending in January of 2009 while metro counties saw a 2.8 
percent drop for the same period. There are other stark numbers 
that show what many of us have heard as we visit with rural con- 
stituents. They tell us the heartbreaking stories of employers shut- 
ting down, jobs leaving their local area and the difficult situation 
that creates, most seriously, in areas without many alternatives for 
employment — just as I discussed with a group of businessmen back 
home in Lumberton, North Carolina, yesterday. We are hearing 
today how rural communities can use this time of challenges to 
work together to increase opportunities, find ways to develop home- 
grown economic drivers that will put jobs in these communities and 
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keep them there. While we know rural areas have challenges, let 
no one ever doubt the ingenuity and hard work present in our rural 
areas and the potential for what these qualities can bring to our 
nation. 

I am pleased today to welcome several individuals from the Tar 
Heel state to our witness panel. Mr. Will Lambe is the Associate 
Director of the Community and Economic Development program at 
my alma mater, The University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hilland, and we wish them well in the Final Four this weekend 
and I am glad the President feels the same way about that. Mr. 
Lambe’s most recent publication, called “Small Towns, Big Ideas: 
Case Studies in Small-Town Economic Development,” was released 
in 2008. He has also authored several studies prior to his work at 
Chapel Hill relevant to our discussion today, including “Back on 
Track, Promising Practices to Help Dislocated Workers, Businesses, 
and Communities,” which he wrote for the North Carolina Rural 
Economic Development Center; and also wrote the article, “Busi- 
ness Retention and Expansion, Synergizing Service Delivery in 
North Carolina.” 

Based out of Chapel Hill as well, Dr. Deborah Markley is Man- 
aging Director and Director of Research for the Rural Policy Re- 
search Institute’s Center For Rural Entrepreneurship, a national 
research and policy center that is actually based in Missouri. So, 
I also want to welcome her from Tar Heel land and Chapel Hill 
and I also thank her institute for taking the time to focus with us 
today on the concerns of rural America. Dr. Markley’s focus with 
the center is on the best models for entrepreneurship development 
and rural places. Her research has also included case studies of en- 
trepreneurial support organizations. 

I want to welcome our other witnesses as well, and you will be 
introduced as we get ready to have our panel introduction in just 
a moment. 

Let me encourage all witnesses to use the 5 minutes provided for 
your statements to highlight the most important points in your tes- 
timony. Do not read your testimony, unless you can complete it 
within the allotted 5 minutes, or if you can read the highlights 
within those 5 minutes. 

Pursuant to our Committee rules, testimony by witnesses along 
with questions and answers by Members of the witnesses, will be 
stopped at 5 minutes. But don’t worry, your complete written state- 
ment will be submitted in its entirety in the record. 

At this time, I would like to call upon the Ranking Member, Mr. 
Mike Conaway, for any comments that he might have here at the 
opening. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. K. MICHAEL CONAWAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Conaway. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate you calling this hearing. I also want to thank our 
witnesses for taking the time to be with us today, for the work that 
you are doing throughout rural America, and for your willingness 
to share your insights with our Subcommittee today. 

The 2008 Farm Bill reauthorized programs created to address 
the needs of rural communities. These programs are geared toward 
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the creation of new and improved facilities and infrastructure, 
broadband access and developing value-added products through 
grants, loans and technical assistance. It has also created new op- 
portunities for small business owners, farmers and ranchers to 
grow and expand their operations in a changing economic land- 
scape. 

Rural development programs fall under the jurisdiction of several 
different agencies, which often complicates economic development 
assistance. I hope our panel will be able to provide some insight 
on how the activities and funding of these programs can best be co- 
ordinated among the relevant areas. Increased funding has been 
provided over the past few months that will assist USDA in work- 
ing through applications for community facilities, utilities, business 
development and broadband programs. I am interested to hear how 
the participating communities plan to utilize these Federal funds. 

I would also like comments, if you would, we have a myriad of 
individual programs of varying sizes, comments from the witnesses 
as to what the impact would be to consolidate or bring those under 
a more common umbrella of guidance. Would that be valuable? 
Would we save taxpayer dollars that would otherwise be spent? Is 
that money we could then put back into the programs? 

I am looking forward to hearing the testimony of our witnesses 
and learning more about how they believe these programs can best 
be implemented to assist rural America. The ideas presented here 
will be useful as we monitor implementation of the farm bill and 
the stimulus bill. I appreciate your time and willingness to share 
your thoughts with us today. 

And I yield back. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you very much. 

I would like to now recognize the Chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Chairman Peterson, for any remarks he 
would like to make. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. COLLIN C. PETERSON, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MIN- 
NESOTA 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and thank you, Rank- 
ing Member, for your leadership. 

I want to welcome the witnesses today to the hearing. We have 
a distinguished panel of witnesses who are going to talk about 
their approaches to rural development that have led to successes 
in their areas. 

In farm policy, I know we have recognized the emergence and 
importance of being homegrown, a new market that is being devel- 
oped in that area, also producing domestic renewable energy for 
America. I think we can apply that term to rural development as 
well by assisting local leaders who take initiative in their own com- 
munities and work together to grow and keep jobs in rural Amer- 
ica. 

Therefore, I appreciate the Subcommittee’s work on this issue 
and look forward to hearing the witnesses’ testimony. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are also pleased to be joined by the Ranking Member of the 
full Committee on Agriculture, Mr. Lucas. 
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Any comments you would like to make, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Peterson follows:] 

Submitted Statement of Hon. Collin C. Peterson, a Representative in 
Congress from Minnesota 

Thank you, Chairman McIntyre and Ranking Member Conaway for your attention 
to this issue. 

Today the Subcommittee will look at innovative approaches to rural development. 
Given the challenges that America’s rural communities face — be it the need for in- 
frastructure, the struggle to provide services for citizens, or the current state of the 
economy, this is an important topic and I thank the Chairman for calling this hear- 
ing. 

Today we will hear from a distinguished panel of witnesses about what ap- 
proaches to rural development have led to success in communities around the coun- 
try. These authors and researchers have seen first-hand how entrepreneurship, co- 
operation, and education can shore up the foundation of rural economies and cause 
dramatic improvements. 

One thing we often talk about in farm policy is the emergence and importance 
of being home-grown — whether it be in eating locally-grown foods or producing a do- 
mestic renewable energy supply to fuel America. We can apply that term to rural 
development as well, by assisting local leaders who take initiative in their own com- 
munities and work together to grow and keep jobs in rural America. 

I appreciate the Subcommittee’s work on this issue and look forward to hearing 
the witnesses’ testimony. 


STATEMENT OF THE HON. FRANK D. LUCAS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing 
today. 

First, I would like to welcome Dr. Randy Smith from Altus, Okla- 
homa. I am glad he is here today representing not only the Third 
District of Oklahoma but also rural community colleges in his role 
as President of the Rural Community College Alliance, a national 
organization of rural colleges with over 150 members in the U.S. 
Those insights will provide a great benefit to many across the coun- 
try. 

I appreciate the timeliness of this hearing, as USDA works to im- 
plement the 2008 Farm Bill, including several new rural develop- 
ment programs. I look forward to hearing from individuals, busi- 
nesses, associations and community colleges as to how they are 
working to bring new opportunities to small communities across 
the country. Every town and city has before them the task of devel- 
oping economic opportunities in the face of a global downturn. 

For rural communities, this task is especially challenging, even 
in prosperous times. But in the circumstances we are in right now, 
with lower commodity prices combined with higher input costs, 
rural areas have less with which to provide critical services and to 
reinvest in their communities. 

In addition, the shift in populations to urban areas means fewer 
people to remain to operate the farms and services and to start 
small businesses. These are the challenges rural America faces, 
and it is why I take very seriously our charge to create programs 
that will give rural communities the tools and resources they need 
to expand economic opportunities. 

Again, I want to thank Dr. Smith, as well as our other panel wit- 
nesses for their time and insights today. And I am pleased we have 
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an opportunity to learn more about how we can improve economic 
opportunities in small towns and rural communities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Ranking Member. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Scott follows:] 

Submitted Statement of Hon. Frank Lucas, a Representative in Congress 

from Oklahoma 

Good afternoon, and welcome to today’s hearing to review innovative approaches 
to rural development. I want to thank all of you for being here as we examine this 
important topic, and I want to especially thank our witnesses who will be testifying 
before us today. 

A couple of months ago in this very hearing room I held a roundtable to discuss 
the needs of rural areas. At this roundtable, several organizations working with 
rural communities pointed out the significant infrastructure needs faced by these 
communities and how rural areas were faring in the current difficult economic envi- 
ronment. Fortunately, we were able to secure funds within the stimulus package to 
address some of the needs for rural water systems, rural broadband, and essential 
community facilities. Later this year, once USDA has had an opportunity to imple- 
ment these programs, we will be holding hearings to evaluate the effects of that 
funding. 

Even with this infusion of funds, however, rural areas still face a tough struggle 
as they evaluate how to shore up their local economies, secure and retain employers, 
and provide sufficient services for their citizens to ensure that their rural commu- 
nities grow and thrive. Just last week, a report was released from one of the entities 
represented here today, the Rural Policy Research Institute (RUPRI), entitled 
“Rural America in Deep Downturn.” The report indicates that “The rural economy 
is now losing jobs at a faster rate than the rest of the nation.” Data from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics show that nonmetropolitan counties lost 3.4 percent of their jobs 
in the 12 months ending January 2009 while metro countries saw a 2.8 percent drop 
for the same period. This report shows in stark numbers what many of us have been 
hearing as we visit with rural constituents who tell us heart-breaking stories of em- 
ployers shutting down, jobs leaving their local area, and the difficult situation that 
creates most seriously in areas without many alternatives for employment. 

We are having this hearing today to hear how rural communities can use this 
time of challenges to work together to increase opportunities and find ways to de- 
velop homegrown economic drivers that will put jobs in these communities and keep 
them there. While rural areas have challenges, let no one ever doubt the ingenuity 
and hard work present in our rural areas and the potential for what those qualities 
can bring our nation. 

I am pleased to welcome individuals from North Carolina to our witness list 
today. 

Mr. Will Lambe is the Associate Director of the Community and Economic Devel- 
opment Program at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. His most re- 
cent publication, Small Towns, Big Ideas: Case Studies in Small Town Economic De- 
velopment , was released in 2008. He has also authored several studies prior to his 
work at Chapel Hill relevant to our discussion today, including “Back on Track: 
Promising Practices to Help Dislocated Workers, Businesses and Communities” for 
the North Carolina Rural Economic Development Center and “Business Retention 
and Expansion: Synergizing Service Delivery in North Carolina.” 

While based out of Chapel Hill as well, Dr. Deborah Markley is Managing Direc- 
tor and Director of Research for the Rural Policy Research Institute’s Center for 
Rural Entrepreneurship, a national research and policy center based in Missouri. 
Her focus within the Center is evaluation of best models for entrepreneurship devel- 
opment in rural places. Her research has also included case studies of entrepre- 
neurial support organizations. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you so much, Mr. Lucas. 

The Chair would request that other Members submit their open- 
ing statements for the record so that witnesses would be able to 
begin their testimony and we are sure there is ample time for ques- 
tions. 

We have also, obviously, been called to votes. 
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Let me mention this, we have already described and welcomed 
Mr. Lambe, Dr. Markley, and now Dr. Smith. Our other two panel- 
ists are Mr. Jeff Yost, president and CEO of Nebraska Community 
Foundation from Lincoln, Nebraska. 

We welcome you today. 

We also have with us Robert J. Thompson, Executive Director of 
Androscoggin Valley Council of Governments and Vice Chairman of 
the Rural Development Task Force of the National Association of 
Development Organizations, known as NADO. 

Thank you for the great work that you all do and continue to do 
with councils of government and regional planning groups through- 
out the nation. 

Mr. Thompson is from Auburn, Maine. 

In addition, we want to make sure that our witnesses are pre- 
pared to proceed with testimony as soon as we return. 

We have three votes, and when we come back, we will begin with 
you, Mr. Lambe. 

So, right now, the Committee will be in recess for the duration 
of these votes, and then we will resume immediately following. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. McIntyre. We will now come back into session and start 
with our panel of witnesses. 

Mr. Lambe. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LAMBE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 

COMMUNITY AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Lambe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee, for this opportunity to speak with you today about inno- 
vation in rural development. 

My name is Will Lambe, and I am from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, where I am the Associate Director for 
Community and Economic Development at our school of govern- 
ment. My job involves working with public officials in North Caro- 
lina on issues related to community and economic development. 
And I recently completed a book entitled, “Small Towns, Big Ideas.” 
The book profiles 45 small towns from across the country that are 
surviving and thriving in today’s economy. It includes detailed case 
studies of small communities that are planning and implementing 
community and economic development strategies with fewer than 
10,000 people in their jurisdictions. 

My testimony today draws from that experience, visiting, study- 
ing and writing about innovative small communities having some 
success in economic development. Innovation, in my view, in rural 
development is really a moving target because an innovative or a 
new practice in one place may not be innovative in another. There 
are, however, I think several general characteristics of rural inno- 
vation that I discovered in my experience studying small towns. 
These characteristics, which address more the process than the 
substance of innovation, might be considered what I call local in- 
gredients for rural innovation. 

Rural innovation is more likely to occur when a community has 
proactive and future-oriented leaders who will embrace change and 
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assume risk. Rural innovation is more likely to occur when a com- 
munity has a widely-shared vision for development and a plan to 
achieve results. Rural innovation is more likely to occur, in my 
view, when a community has a broad understanding of its assets 
and opportunities. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the general characteristics of innova- 
tion, and there are others in my written testimony that are under 
the control of local officials and civic leaders in rural communities. 
And my experience studying small towns leads me to conclude that 
a majority of the responsibility really for initiating innovative prac- 
tices in rural development lies squarely in the hands of those local 
leaders. They know their circumstances, and they are really the 
ones who are best equipped to make those strategic decisions about 
development in their communities. But in my view, the Federal in- 
stitutions have an equally important role in terms of encouraging, 
incenting, or seeding innovation at the local level. 

My colleague, A1 Delia, from North Carolina, who was before a 
Subcommittee of this Chamber 2 years ago said that, in those parts 
of the rural South, where resources and opportunities converge, we 
have seen economic success emerge. However, in too many places, 
we continue to lack the resources to take full advantage of the op- 
portunities. 

The stories in my book are about exactly those places. I had the 
opportunity to tell the story of places where resources and opportu- 
nities converge. 

The flip side of that is this, Mr. Chairman, what about those 
rural communities, like far too many in eastern North Carolina, 
where persistent poverty handicaps rural innovation? The untold 
story of my experience is that far too few success stories of rural 
innovation come from the persistent poverty communities stretch- 
ing from southeastern Virginia through eastern North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and along into Mississippi. The south- 
eastern crescent region is quite underrepresented in my sample of 
success stories. 

I am not trying to imply that good things aren’t happening in 
pockets. There are absolutely success stories in this part of the 
country. Scotland Neck, for example, in Halifax County, eastern 
North Carolina, has had some success in terms of attracting tour- 
ists through outdoor recreational activities and a spruced up Main 
Street with outdoor guide services, restaurants and retailers. 

With Federal support for tourism planning and program develop- 
ment in the southeast, more persistent poverty communities might 
have the opportunity to innovate like Scotland Neck. I appreciate 
the opportunity to speak with you today. I have other examples of 
rural innovation in my written testimony. And I would be glad to 
answer any questions from the Subcommittee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lambe follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William Lambe, Associate Director, Community and 

Economic Development Program, University of North Carolina at Chapel 

Hill School of Government, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to address the Subcommittee on 
Rural Development, Biotechnology, Specialty Crops, and Foreign Agriculture. My 
name is William Lambe and I am the Associate Director for the Community and 
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Economic Development Program at the School of Government, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

My job involves working with public officials in North Carolina on issues related 
to community and economic development. I also direct several programs designed 
to focus our University’s faculty, student and staff resources on the challenges fac- 
ing economically distressed communities in North Carolina. 

I recently completed a book, “Small Towns, Big Ideas: Case Studies in Small 
Town Community and Economic Development”. The book profiles forty-five small 
towns from across the country that are surviving, and in many cases thriving, in 
today’s economy. It includes detailed case studies about planning and implementing 
economic development strategies in small towns with fewer than 10,000 residents. 
The project took me to dozens of rural communities that are responding to the chal- 
lenges associated with globalization, geographic isolation, urban sprawl, aging popu- 
lations and natural disasters. The case studies cover a wide variety of economic de- 
velopment strategies, including industrial development, tourism, downtown develop- 
ment, entrepreneurship, and arts — and cluster-based development. They also de- 
scribe a range of strategies for building local capacity for economic development: or- 
ganizational structures, partnerships, leadership development, and more. 

My testimony today, which will focus on innovation in rural development, will 
draw from my experience visiting and writing about a national sample of small 
towns implementing innovative or distinctive development practices. I will describe 
briefly six characteristics of innovation in rural development that I discovered in my 
work and I will provide several examples to illustrate each characteristic. I will con- 
clude with some general comments about encouraging and incenting innovation in 
rural development. 

Local Ingredients for Rural Innovation 

Innovation in rural development is a moving target. An innovative (or new) prac- 
tice in one place may not be innovative in another. For example, the widespread 
use of local philanthropy to finance economic development — a tool in the strategic 
portfolio of many communities across Nebraska and other Midwestern states-would 
be considered quite innovative in Eastern North Carolina. What makes a particular 
approach to development innovative depends on the context in which the practice 
is being implemented. There are, however, several general characteristics of rural 
innovation that I discovered in my experience studying small towns. These charac- 
teristics, which address more the process than the substance of innovation, might 
be considered “local ingredients for rural innovation.” 

Proactive and future-oriented leaders who will embrace change and as- 
sume risk 

Leaders in rural communities are the facilitators of, or the barriers to, innovation. 
Without local leaders to push and implement new ways of doing things, innovative 
practices, in whatever form they take, will fall short. These characteristics of inno- 
vative leadership in rural communities-proactive, future oriented and risk-taking — 
perhaps relate to the fact that innovation often results when communities “hit the 
bottom,” forcing local leaders to try new things and take new risks. 

For example, consider Helena, Ark., where the community’s collective sense of hit- 
ting bottom presented local leaders with an opportunity to step up, to initiate a new 
way of planning and implementing development efforts and to convince local resi- 
dents to participate in the process. Similarly, in Scotland Neck, N.C., difficult eco- 
nomic and civic circumstances in the late 1990s presented an opportunity for a 
strong mayor and other civic leaders to look inward for new ideas and angles on 
old problems. 

Being proactive (as opposed to reactive) can be measured by a community’s will- 
ingness and ability to act on a particular challenge before it becomes a problem. In 
Tennessee, for example, Etowah’s proactive approach to building and occupying its 
industrial park, as opposed to reacting to trolling industries, has paid major divi- 
dends in terms of maintaining a diverse array of living wage jobs in town. In Ord, 
Neb., proactive meant preparing the community’s residents and institutions for un- 
known opportunities in the future. Ord’s economic development leaders tackled a 
number of small-scale challenges in the community and, in the process, seeded the 
roots of teamwork around development activities. In 2003, when a major economic 
development project arrived from state developers, Ord was prepared to act. 

Embracing change and assuming risk is another characteristic of innovative lead- 
ership in rural communities. For example, Fairfield, Iowa, has taken an approach 
to development in which the entire strategy of building an entrepreneurial culture 
is based on the natural business cycle of success and failure. According to a local 
leader, “there was a lot of trial and error and failures to get to where we are today, 
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but the failures of some companies have provided cheap space, office furniture and 
equipment for another round of start-ups. Failure has freed up talented people who 
again ask what new concepts and companies can we start here in Fairfield.” 

Widely shared local vision 

Innovative rural communities establish and maintain a broadly held vision, in- 
cluding goals for all manner of development activities with measurable objectives. 
In rural development people (as opposed to money or other resources) are the one 
absolutely necessary ingredient to implementing and sustaining innovative prac- 
tices. A committed group of local residents who are willing to work hard to support 
the community’s vision can change the fate of an otherwise hopeless community. A 
widely shared vision provides local innovators with a common understanding of the 
road ahead. 

This idea is perhaps illustrated most dramatically by Helena, Ark., where the in- 
clusiveness of the community’s planning and visioning process was crucial. In this 
case, the process included representatives from government, community organiza- 
tions, for-profit and nonprofit interests, resource providers and average citizens of 
the community. In fact, anybody could join the effort, and this perception of an in- 
clusive and open-door process was widespread across Helena. 

Similarly in Ord, Neb., a significant amount of the momentum for economic devel- 
opment comes from one-on-one conversations. In Ord, local leaders take the time to 
meet individually with members of the community, sometimes going door to door, 
to ensure that opposition to development efforts does not take root for lack of under- 
standing the larger vision that drives local development. In terms of maintaining 
momentum behind a community’s vision, Douglas, Ga., demonstrates how a local 
Chamber of Commerce can take responsibility for calling stakeholders together on 
a regular basis to recommit themselves to the community’s shared vision. 

Broad definition of assets and opportunities 

In most communities shell buildings, low tax rates, limited regulation, and access 
to trained workers, highways, railroads, or professional services are considered eco- 
nomic development assets and justifiably so. Innovative rural communities, how- 
ever, define economic development assets in a much broader framework. 

For example, Allendale, S.C., capitalized on a regional university to create a local 
leadership development program that, in turn, trained new economic development 
leaders for the entire region. Brevard, N.C., demonstrates that retirees within a 
community can be economic development assets. The Retiree Resource Network is 
a group of retirees with private sector experience who mentor local entrepreneurs. 
In Columbia, N.C., local leaders recognized that their region’s natural beauty was 
an asset that could drive an ecotourism strategy. In an ironic twist on small town 
development, the arrival of Wal-Mart became an asset for the small community of 
Oakland, M.D., when local leaders took the opportunity to help Main Street retail- 
ers diversify their product lines. Assets for innovative rural development might in- 
clude individual people, nonprofit organizations, businesses, open space, farms, 
parks, landfills (biomass), museums, schools, historic architecture, local attitudes, or 
any number of other things. 

Another trend in innovative rural development is the recognition of rural assets 
in terms of environment-friendly development or clean energy. In Dillsboro, N.C., 
the town turned an environmental challenge, in this case methane gas migrating 
from the community landfill, into an opportunity to create jobs and provide space 
for entrepreneurs. The Jackson County Clean Energy Park (in Dillsboro) is using 
methane gas from a nearby landfill to power the studios of local artisans. In Cape 
Charles, Va., the town’s investment in an eco-friendly industrial park was an inno- 
vative strategy to bridge the dual challenges of environmental degradation and job 
creation. And, in the most extreme case, Reynolds, Ind., is capitalizing on latent en- 
ergy contained agricultural waste from 150,000 hogs to become BioTown, USA, the 
nation’s first energy-independent community. 

Creative regional governance, partnerships, and organizations 

Historically, development in rural communities has been practiced as a zero — sum 
game. If one jurisdiction successfully attracted an investment or new employer, the 
implication has been that the other jurisdiction (perhaps a neighbor) lost. Innovative 
rural communities move beyond this notion to a regional or collaborative approach. 
Cross-jurisdictional partnerships can help rural communities to pool resources to- 
ward shared development objectives. 

Strategies in Ord, Neb., and in Davidson, Oxford, and Hillsborough, N.C., each 
involve commitments to interlocal revenue — and responsibility-sharing among vary- 
ing jurisdictions. Davidson and Oxford are partnering with neighboring communities 
in industrial development efforts, while Hillsborough is partnering with the county 
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to manage growth beyond the town’s municipal boundaries. Ord joined with the 
county and the Chamber of Commerce to share costs and revenues from a wide 
range of development activities. 

In addition to regional partnerships and opportunities, innovative rural commu- 
nities tend to have local leaders who connect with higher-level policy makers and 
business leaders. The mayor in Scotland Neck, N.C., and several key leaders in Hel- 
ena, Ark., made explicit efforts to link the interests of their individual communities 
to policy makers in their respective state capitals. Further, as demonstrated by 
Douglas, Ga., leaders in small towns must forge partnerships with state-level devel- 
opers, bankers, and power companies, each a critical player in state economic devel- 
opment. Innovative rural development is pursued through dense networks of per- 
sonal contacts. 

Finally, public-private (including not-for-profit) partnerships are emerging as the 
prominent organizational model for innovative rural development. In Siler City, 
N.C., for example, the successful establishment of an incubator was the product of 
a partnership among the community college, local government, and a state-level 
nonprofit organization. In Spruce Pine, N.C., the town’s approach to supporting local 
entrepreneurs requires that the Chamber of Commerce and the craft community 
work closely together for the first time, to ensure successful marketing and brand- 
ing. 

Measuring progress and evaluating success 

Given the long-term nature of rural development, and the fact that measurable 
results from a particular project may be decades in the making, leaders in rural 
communities must repeatedly make the case for the importance of their efforts. 
Making the case is important to maintain momentum, invigorate volunteers and do- 
nors, to convince skeptics and, most importantly, to keep the focus of development 
on the vision or the goals established in a community’s strategic plan. Innovative 
rural communities recognize that making the case is an ongoing and continuous ef- 
fort. 

For example, in Ord, Neb., impacts of the community’s development programs are 
monitored and have become useful for both external and internal audiences. Data 
are used to attract additional investment from outside sources. Moreover, by dem- 
onstrating a reasonable return on investment, these data also may be used to con- 
vince a community’s naysayers to join the efforts. In Hollandale, Miss., an analysis 
of local data helped the community to convince outside grant-makers that a rural 
transportation network was a smart investment. In addition, it helped to convince 
policy-makers that rural transportation was a viable (if incremental) strategy for al- 
leviating a range of economic challenges. 

Comprehensive approach to development 

Successful rural development is always multi-faceted. There is no universally ap- 
plicable formula for determining the right way or the most innovative way to do 
rural development. Innovation is context-specific, and rural communities should 
take nothing off the table in selecting strategies to pursue. Decisions about what 
to do and why to do it must be based on local conditions, context, and capacity. Suc- 
cessful communities tend to have evolved to the point where they have a com- 
prehensive approach that is aligned with the core assets, challenges, and opportuni- 
ties within their regional context. 

Encouraging Innovation in Rural Development 

My experience studying innovative rural communities leads me to conclude that 
a majority of the responsibility for initiating innovative practices in rural develop- 
ment lies squarely in the hands of local leadership. Leaders in municipal, county, 
and multi-jurisdictional institutions at the local level know their circumstances and 
are best equipped to make strategic decisions about development. 

However, given the ingredients for rural innovation described above, state and 
federal institutions have an important role in terms of encouraging or incenting in- 
novation at the local level. For example, state and federal grant programs could be 
designed to require multi-jurisdictional partnerships as a criterion for funding. Re- 
search on rural innovation and program evaluation, including best practice case 
studies, could be ramped up and consolidated in a federal data clearinghouse. Addi- 
tional resources could be made available to colleges and universities for rural lead- 
ership development. These are a few examples of the types of policies or programs 
that could encourage rural innovation. 

Determining the specific design and structure of policy incentives, as well as the 
responsibility for testing new ideas and evaluating their impact is an important role 
for research institutions in North Carolina and elsewhere; and it is one that we take 
very seriously at UNC. In December, I joined researchers from North Carolina, 
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South Carolina and from RTI International, as well as local, state and federal lead- 
ers in Chapel Hill to discuss the growing interest in the Southeast Crescent, the 
coastal plain of the South, and how the research community can support the pro- 
posed Southeastern Crescent Regional Commission. A research agenda to support 
the commission is being developed. 

In addition, the UNC System President and the Chancellor at UNC-Chapel Hill 
have made firm commitments to testing new ways of focusing university resources 
on the challenges facing our state’s most economically distressed communities. Next 
month, UNC-Chapel Hill will roll out our Community-Campus Partnership for To- 
morrow (CCPT) initiative to form long-term partnerships with rural communities in 
our state in which faculty, staff, and students from Carolina will work closely with 
local community leaders to help with their most pressing challenges and opportuni- 
ties. 

We at the University of North Carolina are committed to discovering, testing and 
evaluating innovative development practices in rural communities — and doing so in 
close partnership with local leaders. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. I would be glad to answer ques- 
tions. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you very much, Mr. Lambe. And we look 
forward to that. 

Dr. Markley. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH M. MARKLEY, MANAGING 

DIRECTOR AND DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, RUPRI, CENTER 

FOR RURAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

Mr. Markley. Chairman McIntyre, Ranking Member Conaway 
and Members of the Subcommittee, it is an honor to appear before 
you today. 

I am Deborah Markley. I am Managing Director of the RUPRI 
Center for Rural Entrepreneurship. Our work over the past 7 years 
has taken us to communities and regions across rural America 
where we have witnessed a wave of innovation in rural develop- 
ment that is by its very nature entrepreneurial. I provide more de- 
tailed information on the work of the center and what we have 
learned about entrepreneurship development in my written testi- 
mony. 

I want to use my time here now to highlight a few of the lessons 
we have learned from our work and some of the policy rec- 
ommendations that we really see as imperative. We believe that 
entrepreneurship development is the most promising strategy for 
rural places, and there is evidence that entrepreneurship is work- 
ing, helping entrepreneurs start and grow their businesses and cre- 
ate jobs and wealth. 

There are four key lessons that we see for successful entrepre- 
neurship development. The first, which echoes some of Will’s com- 
ments, is the necessity for entrepreneurial leadership. Successful 
entrepreneurship development is rooted in leaders who recognize 
opportunities and can identify the resources needed to create a sup- 
portive environment for entrepreneurs. Those leaders come from 
many different organizations, universities, community colleges, 
nonprofit organizations, private companies. But what they have in 
common is a strong commitment to place and to building an entre- 
preneurial environment that in turn creates a sustainable, eco- 
nomically viable region with high quality of life. 

Lesson number two is the importance of regional and organiza- 
tional collaboration. Innovative practices are intentionally regional 
in nature like the outstanding work that is happening in north- 
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eastern Minnesota. They also reach out to organizations that serve 
diverse populations, like the work of Oweesta in working with Na- 
tive Americans. The power of their collaboration rests in bringing 
together a much broader and more diverse set of resources than 
any single community or organization could provide. 

The third lesson is the value of a systems approach. The truly 
pioneering feature of the innovative entrepreneurship development 
work that is going on is people recognizing that this work is about 
more than just focusing services on entrepreneurs. It is also about 
engaging communities in building an entrepreneurial environment 
and creating a systems approach that brings the various service 
providers together in a coordinated and seamless way. We refer to 
that as connecting the dots. 

The final lesson is the importance of recognizing and building on 
assets, again, a similar theme to one that Will mentioned. Whether 
we are talking about the regional entrepreneurship development ef- 
forts in eastern North Carolina or the heritage-based efforts in the 
Arkansas Delta, entrepreneurship development begins with an as- 
sessment of those assets both unique and commonplace and builds 
on those assets to create a systems approach. 

The innovation we found working across rural America is worthy 
of support by the Federal Government. And I would like to offer 
a few policy recommendations. While not the purview of this Sub- 
committee, I would be remiss if I did not suggest three issues that 
impact entrepreneurs across rural America. Lack of access to af- 
fordable health care; inadequate infrastructure, particularly 
broadband; and the lack of capacity on the part of small commu- 
nities to effectively engage in development efforts. 

Attention to these issues really gets at the heart of policy change 
that can impact the ability of entrepreneurs to grow their busi- 
nesses and in turn create the economic opportunities and wealth 
that can drive rural development. 

But there are four recommendations that are closer to the heart 
of this Subcommittee’s work. One, as Federal resources flow to the 
newly created regional authorities and commissions, entrepreneur- 
ship should be a part of their strategic plans. The lessons from the 
Appalachian Regional Commission’s entrepreneurship and other in- 
novative entrepreneurial development demonstrate the value of 
this approach and also can be a guide to the process. 

Two, the lessons from entrepreneurship development should be 
emphasized in the design of entrepreneurship initiatives that seek 
funding from USDA’s Rural Development Programs as well as 
other Federal agencies. Funding to support collaborative processes, 
one of the lessons that we have learned through the vehicle of the 
Rural Collaborative Investment Program would help to ensure that 
these lessons are built into future entrepreneurship development 
initiatives. 

Three, USDA Rural Development Programs should put greater 
emphasis on the design and implementation of stronger measure- 
ment systems at the beginning of the funding process so that 
grantees gather appropriate measures to be able to assess and re- 
port on their performance. 

And finally, continued support for programs that really build the 
support infrastructure for rural entrepreneurs, programs like the 
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Rural Microenterprise Assistance Program and the Rural Business 
Enterprise Grant Program among them, are critical. These pro- 
grams provide the seed capital for entrepreneurs as well as their 
communities. 

In closing, the center remains committed to learning from key 
rural innovators and sharing this learning with leaders across 
rural America. We are happy to serve as a resource to the Sub- 
committee and to connect you with this growing body of innovation 
and research. 

I welcome your questions and comments. 

I thank you again, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee for the opportunity to testify before you today. Your con- 
tinued leadership in bringing the lessons from those who are at the 
forefront of rural development innovation to the rural policymaking 
process is really critical. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Markley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Deborah M. Markley, Managing Director and 
Director of Research, RUPRI Center for Rural Entrepreneurship 

Chairman McIntyre, Ranking Member Conaway, and members of the Sub- 
committee, it is an honor to appear before you today. I applaud your leadership in 
shining light on innovative approaches to rural development that are providing com- 
munities and regions across rural America with new economic opportunities and 
hope for a better future. 

Background 

I am Deborah Markley, Managing Director and Director of Research for the 
RUPRI Center for Rural Entrepreneurship in Chapel Hill, NC. In 2001, the RUPRI 
Center for Rural Entrepreneurship was established with founding support from the 
Kauffman Foundation and the Rural Policy Research Institute (RUPRI). The Center 
strives to be the source of information and learning about the practice of entrepre- 
neurship in rural America. Our work includes practice-driven evaluation of innova- 
tions in entrepreneurship development, the development and sharing of tools and 
training to help leaders build more effective development strategies, and on-the- 
ground engagement in communities and regions that are ready and committed to 
moving forward with entrepreneurship development. 

The Center’s work over the past seven years has taken us to communities and 
regions in all parts of rural America. We have had the opportunity to witness first 
hand the economic challenges that rural leaders face every day — failure of past 
strategies and the loss of economic mainstays, like the textile mills and tobacco 
farms in my home state of North Carolina; resource and infrastructure constraints; 
an erosion of leadership; and isolation from markets and necessary services. 

At the same time, we are witnessing a wave of innovation in rural development 
that is by its very nature entrepreneurial. Rural America is recognizing new oppor- 
tunities associated with the development of alternative energy, new generation agri- 
culture, and asset-based entrepreneurship. Rural community and regional leaders 
are embracing a new approach to economic development. Creating a supportive en- 
vironment for entrepreneurs is viewed as the foundation that must be in place for 
more traditional economic development activities like industrial recruitment and re- 
tention and expansion of existing industry to occur. 

Communities and regions across the country are figuring out ways to provide 
more support for existing entrepreneurs and to encourage the business creation 
dreams of community residents, young and old. These strategies are generating 
positive results, rebuilding economies and hope in communities that have lost fac- 
tories, people and even community institutions like schools. 

Our experience has informed three core beliefs that guide our vision for the future 
of rural America: 

• Entrepreneurship development is a necessary component of rural economic de- 
velopment — it may be the most promising strategy for rural places. 

• Creating an entrepreneurial environment requires culture change — replacing 
“waiting to be saved” with “growing our own” mentality in rural communities 
across the country. 
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• Entrepreneurship development requires a systems approach — a collaborative, 
regional approach of “connecting the dots” among resource providers, within the 
public, private and non-profit sectors, between communities and schools, and 
from practitioners to policy makers. 

These core beliefs have been upheld by a growing body of both research and inno- 
vative entrepreneurship development practice. In 1997, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission (ARC) began an innovative multi-year initiative to invest in projects de- 
signed to build entrepreneurial economies across the region — the Entrepreneurship 
Initiative. Through 2005, ARC had invested almost $43 million in various entrepre- 
neurship development projects that created jobs and businesses, supported partner- 
ships and collaborations, and helped leaders at the community and state levels rec- 
ognize the value of entrepreneurship as an economic development strategy. The 
Center, along with several partners, completed an evaluation of this significant fed- 
eral investment in entrepreneurship development in 2007 — Creating an Entrepre- 
neurial Region: Findings and Lessons from an Evaluation of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission’s Entrepreneurship Initiative 1997-2005. 

In 2003, CFED (Corporation for Enterprise Development), with funding from the 
W.K. Kellogg Foundation, completed Mapping Rural Entrepreneurship, a study of 
the current practice and context for entrepreneurship in rural America. This 
groundbreaking study served as the foundation for a significant effort on the part 
of the Kellogg Foundation to support innovation in entrepreneurship development 
— the Rural Entrepreneurship Development Systems initiative launched in 2004. 
With investments in six demonstration collaboratives across rural America, the 
Foundation supported efforts to build systems of support for entrepreneurs — 
through a focus on entrepreneurship education, technical assistance, and financial 
capital — and to create a culture of entrepreneurship and supportive policy that 
would sustain these efforts into the future. The key learning from this effort has 
been recently published by The Aspen Institute’s FIELD program — Revitalizing 
Rural Economies through Entrepreneurship Development Systems. 

At the same time, the Center completed a series of case studies of innovative en- 
trepreneurship practice in the northwest region, with funding from the Northwest 
Area Foundation — Innovative Approaches to Entrepreneurial Development in the 
Northwest Region. 

Lessons from Innovative Entrepreneurship Development Strategies 

I provide this background information to suggest to members of the Subcommittee 
that there is a wealth of innovative entrepreneurship development practice across 
rural America and a concerted effort on the part of the Center and many partner 
organizations to capture what is working well and what has been achieved in rural 
communities and regions as a result of this innovative work. At the same time, 
these formal investigations do not begin to capture the entrepreneurial energy being 
applied to rural development strategies in all corners of rural America. 

The body of work referenced above shows that entrepreneurship development is 
working. Our work in the Appalachian region found that ARC’S Entrepreneurship 
Initiative had an impact by creating more entrepreneurs in the pipeline, better in- 
formed and better skilled entrepreneurs, and stronger, more job-creating businesses 
(ARC study, p. 1). The collaboratives involved in the Kellogg funded initiative have 
created systems that use entrepreneurial coaching and networking, for example, to 
build the skills of entrepreneurs who are, in turn, creating new businesses and jobs 
(FIELD study, p. 19). Both of these efforts also resulted in a wide range of quali- 
tative impacts, such as elevating the importance of entrepreneurship and engaging 
more youth in the process. While we can point to these impacts, organizations com- 
mitted to understanding entrepreneurship development, and the organizations and 
funders supporting the implementation of these innovative approaches, must do a 
better job of measuring the outcomes of these efforts and communicating the value 
of entrepreneurship development to a broader audience of economic development 
practitioners, local and state elected officials, and policy makers at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

What we have taken from this collective work and experience is a set of themes 
or lessons that can inform future efforts of rural development practitioners to design 
and implement entrepreneurship strategies on the ground and of policymakers at 
the local, state and federal levels who are designing policies in support of entrepre- 
neurship as a core rural economic development strategy. 

Lesson #1 — Necessity of Entrepreneurial Leadership 

Successful entrepreneurship development practice is rooted in entrepreneurial 
leadership — leaders who recognize opportunities to take a different economic devel- 
opment approach and identify the resources needed to create an environment that 
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is supportive of entrepreneurial development. These leaders come from different or- 
ganizations — private companies, educational institutions, nonprofit service pro- 
viders — but they all have entrepreneurial and leadership skills that are used in the 
service of economic development. They are as diverse as an entrepreneur in Fair- 
field Iowa, the president of a non-profit enterprise development organization in 
northeastern Minnesota, the mayor of Hertford North Carolina, and the leader of 
a collaborative in New Mexico. These civic entrepreneurs also have a strong commit- 
ment to place and to building an entrepreneurial environment that, in turn, creates 
a sustainable, economically viable region with a high quality of life. 

Lesson #2 — Importance of Regional and Organizational Collaboration 

Individual leadership is not sufficient to create successful practice. Examples of 
innovative practices demonstrate the importance of collaboration across diverse or- 
ganizations and communities. The collaborative partners engaged in entrepreneur- 
ship development include service providers, higher education institutions, local units 
of government, traditional economic development organizations, social service orga- 
nizations, individual entrepreneurs, foundations, K-12 educational institutions, 
state agencies and others. Successful entrepreneurship development activities are 
focused on more than an individual community. They are intentionally regional ef- 
forts and also reach out to diverse communities such as Native Americans, limited 
resource entrepreneurs, immigrant populations and more remote rural communities. 
The power of their collaboration rests in bringing together a broader and more di- 
verse set of resources than any one organization or community could provide, and 
in creating a dynamic assistance network for service providers and entrepreneurs. 

Lesson #3 — Value of a Systems Approach 

Many organizations across rural America are engaged in some way in supporting 
entrepreneurs. The truly pioneering feature of the most innovative efforts is the rec- 
ognition that entrepreneurship development requires more than focusing services on 
entrepreneurs. Engaging communities in building an entrepreneurial environment — 
one with a supportive cultural and policy milieu — and creating a systems approach 
that organizes services in a more effective and seamless way are both essential. 

Lesson #4 — Recognizing and Building on Assets 

A community’s or region’s assets come in many different forms. Innovative ap- 
proaches to entrepreneurship development are built on identification and recogni- 
tion of local assets, and the development of the system components that best com- 
plement those assets. In North Carolina, the strong capacity and convening power 
of the North Carolina Rural Center is serving as a catalyst for entrepreneurship de- 
velopment in regions across the state. In Northeast Minnesota, the well-networked 
and collaborative economic development organizations provide the foundation on 
which a system is being built. In northern Iowa, the existing infrastructure created 
by philanthropist Pappajohn is the springboard for additional efforts to transform 
the regional economy. In the Arkansas Delta, the preservation of iconic assets and 
the identification of entrepreneurial opportunities is being encouraged and sup- 
ported by a regional collaborative with support from the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. In all cases, entrepreneurship development is proceeding from an as- 
sessment of assets, both unique and more commonplace, and from calculated efforts 
to build on those assets to create an entrepreneurship development system. 

Two Sets of Recommendations 

The work of the Center and a wide range of partner organizations suggests sev- 
eral areas where Federal policy can be broadly supportive of entrepreneurship de- 
velopment. These recommendations get at the heart of policy change that can im- 
pact the ability of entrepreneurs to create and grow businesses and, in turn, create 
the economic opportunities and wealth that can drive the development of rural com- 
munities. 

Recommendations for Building a Foundation for Entrepreneurship 

• Entrepreneurs across rural America continue to be constrained by inadequate 
infrastructure, particularly access to Broadband. While in theory many entre- 
preneurs can locate or build their businesses anywhere, that location decision 
is often predicated on high speed Internet access that remains elusive in many 
parts of rural America. Federal investment in rural Broadband remains a pri- 
ority for rural entrepreneurship development. 

• Rural entrepreneurs — often small, perhaps self-employed — are constrained in 
starting or growing their businesses because of the lack of access to affordable 
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health care. Making progress on health care reform could serve as a stimulus 
to entrepreneurial development across rural America. 

• Finding leaders and building capacity to engage in entrepreneurship develop- 
ment remains a constraint for many small rural communities and even regions. 
Providing the means to build this capacity and to encourage multi-community 
collaboration across rural regions is one way that Federal support could help 
more rural communities learn from and embrace the lessons learned from the 
innovative entrepreneurship development practices underway across the coun- 
try. 

In addition to these broad recommendations, there are a number of specific rec- 
ommendations that directly relate to the programs of interest to this Subcommittee. 
These recommendations are designed to bring the lessons of innovative entrepre- 
neurship development reflected in this testimony to bear on rural development pol- 
icy going forward. 

Recommendations Specific to Rural Development Programs 

• Following the successful lead of the Appalachian Regional Commission, entre- 
preneurship development should be a priority for the newly established regional 
authorities and commissions. The ten year history of investment demonstrated 
by ARC provides important evidence of the impact on the region, in terms of 
job and business creation, attracting private sector investment, and beginning 
to create a more supportive culture of entrepreneurship in the region. As new 
Federal resources flow to these regional organizations, the lessons from ARC 
and other innovative entrepreneurship development initiatives should be used 
to guide the development of strategic plans around entrepreneurship develop- 
ment. 

• The set of common lessons from entrepreneurship development should be incor- 
porated into the guidelines for USDA Rural Development programs, and those 
of other agencies. These lessons from effective practice, such as the importance 
of cross-organizational and cross-regional collaborations, should be emphasized 
in the design of entrepreneurship initiatives that seek Federal Rural Develop- 
ment funding, and effective partnerships should be rewarded as part of the 
funding process. In addition, providing funding to support the development of 
these collaborative processes, through the vehicle of the Rural Collaborative In- 
vestment Program, would help to ensure that these lessons are built into the 
design of future entrepreneurship initiatives. 

• Performance measurement should be viewed as an integral part of program de- 
velopment from the perspective of Federal funding agencies like USDA’s Rural 
Development. One of the first steps in any entrepreneurship development initia- 
tive needs to be an articulation of program goals — what are you trying to 
achieve — followed by identification of how success or performance will be meas- 
ured. Rural Development programs should put greater emphasis on the design 
and implementation of strong measurement systems from the start so that 
grantees gather appropriate measures to report on the performance of their ini- 
tiatives. These efforts could then be linked, for example, with the pioneering 
work being done at the University of Missouri to assess the socio-economic ben- 
efits of Federal investments in rural development. 

• Continued support for programs that are used to help build the support infra- 
structure for rural entrepreneurs, such as the Rural Microenterprise Assistance 
Program and the Rural Business Enterprise Grant program among others, is 
also critical. These programs provide the seed capital both for rural entre- 
preneurs who are starting or growing their businesses and for rural commu- 
nities that have developed and are implementing innovative approaches to en- 
trepreneurial development. 

Closing 

The Center remains passionately committed to learning from the key innovators 
in the field of entrepreneurship development and sharing this learning with rural 
leaders across the country who are searching for new, more effective approaches to 
economic development. We are also committed to building strong partnerships with 
other regional and national organizations with a focus on entrepreneurship and 
rural development so that we can bring stronger and broader capacity to our work. 
We are happy to serve as a resource to members of this Subcommittee and to con- 
nect you with this growing body of innovative practice and research. I welcome your 
questions and comments. I thank you, again, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee, for the opportunity to testify before you today. Your continuing lead- 
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ership in bringing the lessons from those who are at the forefront of rural develop- 
ment innovation to the rural policy making process is critical, and we look forward 
to working with you in the future. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you, Dr. Markley. 

Mr. Yost. 

STATEMENT OF JEFF YOST, PRESIDENT AND CEO, NEBRASKA 
COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 

Mr. Yost. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, my 
name is Jeff Yost. I am President and CEO of the Nebraska Com- 
munity Foundation. In addition to my testimony, I am supplying 
the Committee Members with two reports which should be in your 
packet of materials. 

The Nebraska Community Foundation is a community develop- 
ment institution that uses philanthropy as a tool. We are not a 
charity. We are a decentralized system of 200 affiliated funds lo- 
cated in 71 of Nebraska’s 93 counties. I get many requests from 
people across the nation who want to learn about the innovative 
nature of our work. Actually, what we are doing is overlaying a 
framework, one that has been used in countless urban neighbor- 
hoods and our rural environment. It is a bottoms-up approach that 
builds on community strengths by identifying local assets rather 
than focussing on deficiencies. 

In struggling rural communities, local assets can be hard to find. 
For decades, consolidation has destroyed the diversity of our rural 
economy. Out-migration of middle-class youth has crippled commu- 
nities and shrunk the local tax base. The result is fewer career op- 
portunities and severe underemployment. 

Despite these trends, NCF has identified an enormous asset in 
our rural communities that our rural communities can build on. In 
land-rich, cash-poor Nebraska, that asset is the transfer of wealth. 

In 2002, we completed a county-by-county analysis of how much 
wealth will transfer from one generation to the next during the 
first half of this century. We estimate that $94 billion will transfer 
in rural Nebraska alone. That is about $125,000 per person. 

More important is the timing. Because of our aging population, 
most rural counties are experiencing their peak years of transfer 
now or in the next three decades. If out-migration continues, most 
of that wealth will pass to heirs who no longer live where the 
wealth was built. 

Our goal is ambitious. We ask our affiliated fund leaders to build 
permanent unrestricted endowment funds equal to 5 percent of the 
projected 10 ar transfer of wealth in their community. We coach 
these community leaders to send out a clear message to their fam- 
ily and friends, “When you plan for the future, consider your home- 
town as another child.” 

Now, in rural Nebraska, you don’t talk about how many acres 
somebody owns or how many cattle they have. So the thought of 
speaking directly to a potential benefactor about leaving a legacy 
gift is beyond imagination for most of our new affiliated fund lead- 
ers. But they are learning. 

Today 88 community-based affiliated funds have raised $38 mil- 
lion in endowed assets and planed gifts, most of this in the past 
5 years. Over 2,000 residents are leading these affiliated funds. 
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Last year, NCF and its affiliated funds received over 8,000 indi- 
vidual gifts; 49 of these funds already have $100,000 in endowed 
assets and planned gifts. 

Capitalizing community endowments, however, is just a tool for 
achieving our ultimate goal, which is building communities where 
young people will choose to live, work, and raise their families. 
Building endowments creates local funding streams to leverage the 
kind of community investments required to attract young families 
back to their rural roots. This is a leap of faith for people who are 
used to giving their kids luggage for graduation. 

Today young people can choose to live and work wherever they 
want. What surprises many adults is that, in surveys we have con- 
ducted with over 5,000 rural youth, more than half of the young 
people say they would prefer to return home to raise their families 
if career opportunities were available. More than 40 percent say 
they would be interested in taking an entrepreneurship class or 
owning their own business some day. Only 12 percent say their 
community is too small. 

We are combining this youth optimism and the transfer-of-wealth 
opportunity to catalyze a development framework called Hometown 
Competitiveness or HTC. HTC is an intensive community interven- 
tion based on four strategies we call pillars: Building local leader- 
ship; energizing entrepreneurship; engaging young people; and cap- 
italizing community endowments to support these capacity-building 
efforts. 

Every community no matter how small has some potential for 
these four core capacities. Because it is locally driven, HTC evolves 
differently in each of the 16 multi-community sites located in Ne- 
braska and in the other 14 states where HTC is underway. But 
similar impacts are occurring: more business expansions and tran- 
sitions; more jobs created or retained; increasing diversity in new 
leadership; and more young people returning home. 

The Nebraska Community Foundation and HTC are steeped in 
the principle that communities can only be built from the inside 
out. No outside expert, no one industry, no government program, 
for that matter, can sustain a community. It takes local leadership 
and locally controlled assets to develop and move communities to 
prosperity. The role of all external forces, including the Federal 
Government, is to provide technical assistance and flexible funding 
streams to empower local leaders to take advantage of these un- 
precedented opportunities. 

Thank you. I would be happy to take questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Yost follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jeff Yost, President and CEO, Nebraska Community 

Foundation 

Re: Innovative approaches to rural development 

Chairman McIntyre and Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Jeff Yost. I 
am President and CEO of the Nebraska Community Foundation. In addition to this 
testimony, I am supplying the Subcommittee with these two reports for the hearing 
record. 

The Nebraska Community Foundation is a community development institution 
that uses philanthropy as a tool; we are not a charity. We are a decentralized sys- 
tem of 200 affiliated funds located in 71 of Nebraska’s 93 counties. 

I get many requests from people across the nation who want to learn about the 
innovative nature of our work. Actually, what we are doing is overlaying a frame- 
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work — one that has been used in countless urban neighborhoods — in our rural envi- 
ronment. It’s a bottoms-up approach that builds on community strengths by identi- 
fying local assets rather than focusing on deficiencies. 

In struggling rural communities, local assets can be hard to find. 

For decades, consolidation has destroyed the diversity of our rural economy. Out- 
migration of middle-class youth has crippled communities and shrunk the local tax 
base. The result is fewer career opportunities and severe underemployment. 

Despite these trends, NCF has identified an enormous asset that our rural com- 
munities can build on. In land-rich, cash-poor Nebraska, that asset is the transfer 
of wealth. In 2002 we completed a county by county analysis of how much wealth 
will transfer from one generation to the next during the first half of this century. 

We estimate that $94 billion will transfer in rural Nebraska alone; about 
$125,000 per person. More important is the timing: Because of our aging population, 
most rural counties are experiencing their peak years of transfer now or in the next 
three decades. If out-migration continues, most of that wealth will pass to heirs who 
no longer live where the wealth was built. 

Our goal is ambitious. We ask our affiliated fund leaders to build permanent un- 
restricted community endowments equal to five percent of the projected 10 ar trans- 
fer of wealth for their community. We coach these community leaders to send out 
a clear message to their family and friends. “When you plan for the future, consider 
your hometown as another child!” 

Now in rural Nebraska, you don’t talk about how many acres somebody owns or 
how many cattle they have. So the thought of speaking directly to a potential bene- 
factor about leaving a legacy gift is beyond imagination for most of our new affili- 
ated fund leaders. 

But they are learning. 

Today 88 community-based funds have raised $38 million in endowed assets and 
planned gifts, most of it in the past five years. Over 2,000 local residents are leading 
these affiliated funds. Last year NCF and its affiliated funds received over 8,000 
gifts. Forty-nine of these funds already have over $100,000 in endowed assets and 
planned gifts. 

Capitalizing community endowments, however, is just a tool for achieving our ulti- 
mate goal, which is building communities where young people will choose to live, 
work and raise their families. Building endowments creates local funding streams 
to leverage the kind of community investments required to attract young families 
back to their rural roots. 

This is a leap of faith for people who are used to giving their kids luggage for 
graduation. 

Today, young people can choose to live and work wherever they want. What sur- 
prises many adults is that in surveys we’ve conducted with over 5,000 rural youth, 
more than half of the young people say they would prefer to return home to raise 
their families if career opportunities were available. More than 40 percent say 
they’re interested in taking an entrepreneurship class and owning their own busi- 
ness someday. Only 12 percent say that their community is “too small.” 

We’re combining this youth optimism and the transfer of wealth opportunity to 
catalyze a development framework called Hometown Competitiveness, or HTC. HTC 
is an intensive community intervention based on four strategies we call “pillars.” 
They are: 

• Building Local Leadership, 

• Energizing Entrepreneurship, 

• Engaging Young People, and 

• Capitalizing Community Endowments to support these capacity-building efforts. 

Every community, no matter how small, has some level of potential in these four 
core capacities. 

Because it is locally driven, HTC evolves differently in each of the 16 multi-com- 
munity sites located in Nebraska, and in the 14 other states where HTC is under- 
way. But similar impacts are occurring. More business expansions and transitions; 
more jobs created or retained; increasing diversity in new leadership; and more 
young people returning home. 

The Nebraska Community Foundation and HTC are steeped in the principle that 
communities can only be built from the inside out. No outside expert, no one indus- 
try — no government program, for that matter, can sustain a community. It takes 
local leadership and locally-controlled assets to develop and move communities to 
prosperity. 
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The role of all external forces, including the federal government, is to provide 
technical assistance and flexible funding streams to empower local leaders to take 
advantage of these unprecedented opportunities. 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you Mr. Yost. 

Mr. Thompson. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR OF THE ANDROSCOGGIN VALLEY COUNCIL OF 

GOVERNMENTS, AND VICE CHAIR, RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

TASK FORCE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANIZATIONS, NADO 

Mr. Thompson. Good afternoon, Chairman McIntyre, Ranking 
Member Conaway and Members of the Subcommittee. 

My name is Bob Thompson. I serve as the Executive Director for 
the Androscoggin Valley Council of Governments, the regional 
planning and development district in the western parts of the State 
of Maine. I also serve as a Board Member on the National Associa- 
tion of Development Organizations. Thank you for the opportunity 
to testify today on U.S. rural development programs and the assist- 
ance that they provide to rural entrepreneurs and businesses. 

But before I begin, let me first thank the Subcommittee for your 
leadership and your support of the Rural Development Programs as 
part of the 2008 Farm Bill. 

And Chairman McIntyre, the members of NADO are also appre- 
ciative of your persistence and vision on the issue of the Federal- 
state-regional commissions, such as the Northern Border Commis- 
sion, the Southeast Regional Commission and Southwest Border 
Regional Commission. 

First, USDA Rural Development is an essential partner and 
funding source for rural regions and communities as they work to 
develop the fundamental building blocks for community and eco- 
nomic competitiveness. With USDA’s assistance, rural communities 
across the nation are now in a better position to pursue innovative 
development strategies that are resulting in new jobs and wealth- 
generating opportunities. 

Fifty years ago, one out of every two jobs in Maine was con- 
centrated in the manufacturing sector. By comparison, that figure 
is now 1 in 10. In the past year, the western Maine region has seen 
its unemployment rate double from 5 to 10 percent. This mass exo- 
dus of the state’s manufacturing sector has left behind large and 
small industrial complexes and a very aging infrastructure. The 
flexible nature of the USDA Rural Development Programs has been 
vital to our ability to respond to the evolving nature of our region’s 
economy. 

Second, the USDA’s Rural Development Business Enterprise 
Grant Program, RBEG, and the Intermediary Relending Program, 
IRP, are highly effective resources that allow intermediaries such 
as ours to assist rural entrepreneurs, business leaders and local of- 
ficials as they pursue innovative development strategies and busi- 
ness opportunities. Early in the 1990s, my board recognized that 
our dependence on major employers in rural communities was a 
risk factor that we could no longer tolerate. As a result, an aggres- 
sive effort was initiated to establish lending and technical assist- 
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ance resources, particularly for small — and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. 

In 1995, we secured a USDA Rural Business Enterprise Grant 
of $500,000. As one of the smaller USDA initiatives, the RBEG pro- 
gram is often overlooked. However, we found it to be broad, flexible 
in nature, and it makes the program an indispensable tool. To date 
we have lent over $900,000 from that program, and we have lever- 
aged an additional $14.8 million in owner equity and private funds, 
and we have helped to create or retain 350 jobs in our rural area. 

USDA’s Rural Intermediary Relending Program is another valu- 
able tool. We have been awarded three IRP loans totaling $3.5 mil- 
lion. In total, we have lent now $8.4 million from that pool and 
have leveraged $43.7 million in additional capital investment from 
private and other equity sources. 

As we gained success with these programs and our lending, it be- 
came evident that we could have additional community impact in 
our rural communities, and we decided to put a portion of our IRP 
pool into a Community Reinvestment Program. We decided to 
make the funds available at reduced interest rates and flexible 
terms to encourage private-sector investment. 

We have made three such incentive deals to date, including the 
Bass Wilson Mill, which is an example. In 1998, G.H. Bass an- 
nounced its intention to halt shoe production in Maine. The Wilson 
mill was vacated. Bass offered the building to the town. Local lead- 
ers turned to AVCOG and our business lending programs for as- 
sistance. We worked with the community, assisted in soliciting a 
proposal to rehabilitate the property, and ultimately the property 
was transferred to a private developer, and we lent $250,000 from 
our IRP community program. This is just one example of the inno- 
vative nature of the USDA Rural Development Business Programs. 

Before tapping into our technical assistance capacity along with 
the successful USDA loan portfolio, the Town of Wilton lacked the 
staff and the financial resources to accomplish this deal. Today the 
property is fully renovated, has five businesses, and 100 employees. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss the innovative 
asset-based rural development strategy that the economic develop- 
ment districts in Maine are working on. This is a collaborative 
model that we feel will fit the goals of the Regional Collaborative 
Investment Program, and it calls for a new public-private partner- 
ship, a new statewide effort that will be called Mobilize Maine. 

The initiative changes the model for rural economic development 
in Maine by addressing our disconnected and fragmented system. 
It focuses our work on producing results and improving the per- 
sonal income of Maine workers. 

In closing, I urge your continued support of USDA Rural Devel- 
opment Programs. Rural development is an essential partner and 
funding source for our rural regions, a vital tool for organizations 
such as AVCOG, and we strive to provide assistance and build ca- 
pacity in communities. Thank you again for the time and the op- 
portunity. And I will welcome any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Thompson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Robert J.Thompson, Executive Director Of The 
Androscoggin Valley Council Of Governments and Vice-Chair, Rural De- 
velopment Task Force Of The National Association Of Development Orga- 
nizations (NADO) 

Thank you, Chairman McIntyre, Ranking Member Conaway and members of the 
Subcommittee, for the opportunity to testify today on USDA Rural Development pro- 
grams and the important role they play in helping regional and local organizations 
provide financial and technical assistance to rural entrepreneurs and businesses. 

My name is Bob Thompson. I serve as the Executive Director of the Androscoggin 
Valley Council of Governments (AVCOG), a multi-disciplinary regional planning and 
development organization serving 56 organized communities, and numerous town- 
ships and plantations in Western Maine. We are the Economic Development District 
(EDD) designated by the U.S. Economic Development Administration for our region. 
In addition, we provide the primary management and staffing support for the Maine 
Lakes and Mountains Tourism Council, the Androscoggin Transportation Resource 
Center, a federally-designated Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) serving 
the urbanized area in and around our central cities of Lewiston and Auburn, and 
a Rural Transportation Planning Organization. 

I also serve as a Board Member of the National Association of Development Orga- 
nizations (NADO) and Vice-Chair of the NADO Rural Development Task Force. 

Before I begin, let me first thank the Subcommittee for your leadership and sup- 
port of rural development programs as part of the 2008 Farm Bill. The broad port- 
folio of USDA Rural Development programs for business development, infrastruc- 
ture, value-added agriculture production and marketing, regional strategic planning 
and broadband deployment are essential to the long-term economic competitiveness 
of our nation’s small urban and rural communities. 

Chairman McIntyre, the members of NADO are also very appreciative of your per- 
sistence and vision on the issue of federal-state regional commissions, such as the 
Northern Border Regional Commission, the Southeast Crescent Regional Commis- 
sion and the Southwest Border Regional Commission authorized in the 2008 Farm 
Bill. These federal-state entities, which are targeted at multi-state, rural regions 
suffering from persistent poverty, are structured to be complementary partners with 
existing programs such as USDA Rural Development and the U.S. Economic Devel- 
opment Administration. We strongly believe that the successful implementation of 
the Northern Border Regional Commission will help address the community and 
economic development needs of the most severely distressed portions of the North- 
eastern United States. 

This afternoon, Mr. Chairman, I will focus my remarks on three key 
areas: 

1. USDA Rural Development is an essential partner and funding source 
for rural regions as they work to develop the fundamental building 
blocks for community and economic competitiveness. These include re- 
sources for basic infrastructure, as well as business development finance tools 
for entrepreneurs and businesses to create new employment and wealth oppor- 
tunities in rural areas. 

2. USDA’s Rural Business Enterprise Grant (RBEG) program and Inter- 
mediary Relending Program (IRP) are highly effective resources that 
allow intermediaries, such as AVCOG, to assist rural entrepreneurs, business 
leaders and local officials as they pursue innovative development strategies and 
business opportunities. 

3. USDA Rural Development should provide new and more aggressive 
incentives, rewards and flexibility for rural communities to work to- 
gether on a regional basis to pursue innovative regional development 
strategies, as envisioned in the 2008 Farm Bill’s Regional Collaborative 
Investment Program (RCIP). This is essential for rural communities to com- 
pete in today’s global marketplace where we need the economies of scale, knowl- 
edge clusters, and physical and human infrastructure necessary to remain com- 
petitive. In Maine, the statewide network of Economic Development Districts 
have begun working with state and local officials, private sector leaders and 
nonprofit partners on an exciting and innovative asset-based rural development 
strategy that offers a great case study on the potential of USDA Rural Develop- 
ment’s RCIP program. 

First, Mr. Chairman, USDA Rural Development is an essential partner 
and funding source for rural regions and communities as they work to de- 
velop the fundamental building blocks for community and economic com- 
petitiveness. With USDA’s assistance, rural communities across the nation are 
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now in a better position to pursue innovative development strategies that are result- 
ing in new job and wealth — generating opportunities, whether in traditional sectors 
such as agriculture and natural-resource based industries or emerging science and 
technology fields. 

Fifty years ago, one out of every two jobs in Maine was concentrated in the manu- 
facturing sector. By comparison, approximately one in ten jobs is tied to manufac- 
turing today. During the 1990’s, Western Maine was still very highly concentrated 
in the traditional, manufacturing industries such as leather, textiles, apparel and 
wood products, with 25 -35 percent of our job base in these very industries being 
hardest hit by global competition. In the past year, our unemployment rate has dou- 
bled, increasing from approximately 5 to 10 percent. 

Western Maine exhibits many of the same characteristics as other areas along the 
Canadian border from New York to Maine. We are faced with poverty rates above 
the national average, median household incomes nearly $7,500 below the national 
average, and stagnant or declining populations. We also have many communities 
and areas of our region with persistent unemployment problems. 

The mass exodus of the state’s manufacturing sector has left behind large and 
small industrial complexes that often dominate our rural and small urban centers. 
It has also left behind aging and decaying infrastructure systems — primarily water 
and sewer systems that now need costly upgrades, yet we have a dwindling tax and 
employment base to finance these essential investments. The flexible nature of 
USDA Rural Development infrastructure and community facility programs, com- 
bined with the agency’s continued support of small towns and rural areas, has been 
vital to our ability to respond to the evolving nature of our region’s economy. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, USDA Rural Development’s Rural Business Enter- 
prise Grant (RBEG) program and Intermediary Relending Program (IRP) 
are highly effective resources that allow intermediaries, such as AVCOG, to as- 
sist rural entrepreneurs, business leaders and local officials as they pursue innova- 
tive development strategies and business opportunities. We encourage the com- 
mittee to look at ways to increase funding resources for these small yet invaluable 
programs. 

Androscoggin Valley COG’s region covers over 4,200 square miles of forested 
mountains and fields carved by pristine lakes and rivers. The majority of our re- 
gion’s population of 188,000 is scattered over 75 small towns, townships, plantations 
and unorganized territories. Our two largest cities, Lewiston and Auburn, are lo- 
cated in the southern portion of the region, sharing a combined population of only 
58,893 residents. Early in the 1990s, AVCOG’s policy board of local elected officials 
and community leaders recognized that our dependence upon major employers was 
a risk factor that could not be sustained. 

As a result, an aggressive effort was initiated to establish lending and technical 
assistance resources to help in the retention and development of small — to medium- 
sized businesses. Our strategy was not simply to retain our existing entrepreneurs 
and firms, but to help them grow and prosper. This required us to develop the lend- 
ing capacity and technical assistance resources needed to assist start-up companies 
and existing firms with seed capital, gap financing and business planning. 

In 1995, we secured a USDA Rural Business Enterprise Grant of $500,000. Of 
this total, $425,000 was for microlending and $75,000 was dedicated for technical 
assistance. As one of the smaller USDA initiatives, the RBEG program is often over- 
looked. However, we have found that the broad, flexible nature of RBEG assistance, 
combined with its focus on small business development, makes the program an in- 
dispensable tool in our region. 

To date, we have lent over $900,000 that has leveraged an additional $14.8 mil- 
lion in owner equity and private funds. The average RBEG loan amount is approxi- 
mately $27,000, and the program has helped AVCOG and its partners create or re- 
tain 350 jobs in our rural region. 

In addition, we used approximately $75,000 in earnings from our RBEG invest- 
ments to access an additional $1.15 million in Small Business Administration (SBA) 
funds. Utilizing the SBA assistance, we have generated over $1.3 million in loans 
that have leveraged nearly $700,000 in additional capital investment and created 
or retained 275 jobs. 

Ultimately, the initial $500,000 RBEG investment has enabled us to create a 
lending pool of approximately $1.58 million that has generated over $2.2 million in 
loans and leveraged an additional $15.5 million in business capital. More impor- 
tantly, these investments have helped create or retain 631 jobs with a highly effi- 
cient cost ratio between $2,500 -$4,500 per job. 

USDA Rural Development’s Intermediary Relending Program (IRP) is another in- 
valuable and often overlooked resource for rural regions. This program was created 
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with the primary intent of providing gap financing to enable our regional and local 
banks to write debt in conformance with national standards. 

Our organization has been awarded three IRP loans for a total of $3.5 million. 
To date, the AVCOG IRP program has lent nearly $8.4 million that has leveraged 
over $43.7 million in other capital investment. Of the $43.7 million total, $3.6 mil- 
lion is in owner equity, $33.3 million is in bank debt and $6.8 million is in other 
public funds. Our loan loss rate is currently 3.2 percent. 

As we gained success and impact with our lending it became evident that addi- 
tional community impact could be created if we utilized a portion of the IRP funding 
to invest in private, qualified, community-sponsored redevelopment projects. We de- 
cided to make funds available with reduced interests rates and flexible terms to en- 
courage reinvestment by the private sector into our downtowns and village centers. 
To date, we have made three such incentive deals, including the Bass Wilson Mill 
project. 

The Bass Wilson Mill, located in the heart of Wilton, a town of 4,100 people in 
Southwest Maine, is the original G. H. Bass Shoe production facility. It is an impos- 
ing four-story, wood-frame structure that dominates a small picturesque community 
of one — and two-story shops and homes. 

In 1998, as G. H. Bass announced its intention to halt shoe production in Maine 
in favor of off-shore operations, the Wilson Mill was vacated. Bass offered the build- 
ing to the Town of Wilton for a minimal amount, along with a commitment to miti- 
gate any environmental issues. 

When faced with the prospect of a vacant, deteriorating wood frame structure in 
the center of the community, the Town of Wilton was initially at a loss on how to 
proceed. Local leaders turned to AVCOG and our business lending programs for as- 
sistance. AVCOG staff worked with the community, and it was determined the best 
course of action was to re-establish the local development corporation to take on the 
project. AVCOG staff assisted in soliciting a proposal for a master development 
agreement to rehabilitate the property. Ultimately, the property was transferred to 
a private developer for one dollar, and we lent $250,000 from our IRP community 
reinvestment pool to the developer. 

Initial private investment was also $250,000 and the pool funds were lent at 5 
percent, interest-only accrued, for the rehabilitation period. The term was 60 
months with the conversion of any remaining balance to 8 percent for a new five ar 
term. The intent was to ease costs during the rent-up period and to create incen- 
tives for repayment at the end of the initial term to replenish our lending pool. In 
fact, this was the result. 

This is just one example of the innovative nature of USDA Rural Development 
business programs and their potential impact in rural and small urban commu- 
nities. Before tapping into the technical capacity of AVCOG, along with our success- 
ful USDA loan portfolio, the town of Wilton lacked the staff and financial resources 
to accomplish this deal. Today, the Bass Wilson Mill property is fully renovated, 
houses five businesses with 100 employees and pays $14,200 in taxes each year. In 
addition, community leaders have secured financing for facade rehabilitation and 
off-street parking to complement the mill renovation. 

The success of the project also gave community leaders the confidence to repeat 
this deal structure when G. H. Bass proposed turning over its primary production 
facility, a 300,000 square-foot property composed of several connected buildings on 
the edge of the village. This project, another AVCOG/IRP investment, is progressing 
quickly with the hopes of becoming a commercially viable deal in the near future. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to briefly discuss an exciting and in- 
novative asset-based rural development strategy that the Economic Devel- 
opment Districts (EDDs) in Maine are working on with state and local offi- 
cials, private sector leaders and nonprofit partners that could be a model 
for USDA Rural Development’s Regional Collaborative Investment Program 
(RCIP). 

In 2006, following a thorough assessment of Maine’s economy, the Brookings In- 
stitution published An Action Plan for Promoting Sustainable Prosperity and Qual- 
ity Places. Our Governor embraced many of the report findings and, with additional 
recommendations from Governor-appointed task forces, has called for a new public- 
private partnership that will help refocus our economic development activities 
through regionally led, asset-based development. 

The new statewide effort, Mobilize Maine, will be launched next month and is 
funded jointly by the private, public and nonprofit sectors throughout Maine. It is 
organized at the grassroots level through the leadership of Maine’s six EDDs, pro- 
viding the first systematic and consistent approach to planning statewide economic 
development. 
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Most prominently, the initiative changes the model for rural economic develop- 
ment in Maine by addressing our disconnected, fragmented and, often times, ineffec- 
tive system. It focuses our work on producing results that improve the personal in- 
come of Maine workers. 

It acknowledges that the quality, size and availability of our workforce must be 
improved even in the context of our state’s challenging demographics. It acknowl- 
edges that Maine’s quality of place is our most significant competitive asset in the 
global competition for skill-based employment and workers. It also attempts to 
change the way we think about producing positive changes to our economy by 
leveraging the elements that make our regions unique-our assets. 

In the first year, this initiative aims to accomplish two broad goals. First, our 
partners will engage collaborative private, public and nonprofit sector investors and 
leaders who are committed to continuous development and implementation of com- 
munity and economic development strategies and action plans that rise above polit- 
ical administrations. Second, we will create a sense of urgency at the regional and 
state level for the need to transform Maine’s economic performance as a foundation 
for sustainable economic growth. 

In closing, I urge your continued support of USDA Rural Development 
programs, especially vital business lending and regional innovation pro- 
grams such as IRP, RBEG and RCIP. USDA Rural Development is an essen- 
tial partner and funding source for rural regions. It is also a vital tool for re- 
gional development organizations, such as AVCOG, as we strive to provide assist- 
ance and build capacity for the rural communities that rely on us for expertise and 
assistance. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, for the op- 
portunity to testify today. I would welcome any questions. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

Dr. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF RANDY SMITH, PRESIDENT, RURAL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE ALLIANCE, ALTUS, OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Smith. Good afternoon, Chairman McIntyre, Ranking Mem- 
ber Conaway and Members of the Subcommittee. 

I am Randy Smith from Altus, Oklahoma. I am president of the 
Rural Community College Alliance, an affiliated council of the 
American Association of Community Colleges. 

The American Association of Community Colleges serves as a na- 
tional voice for the country’s nearly 1,200 community colleges. 
These colleges enroll more than 11.6 million students annually. 
More than half of the nation’s 2 ar colleges are rural-serving with 
a combined enrollment of over 3.2 million students annually. 

The Rural Community College Alliance represents 150 rural- 
serving colleges in four States, including all the nation’s tribal col- 
leges. Rural 2 ar colleges have the ability to respond quickly to the 
needs of the communities they serve. When a new or existing busi- 
ness needs a trained workforce, they turn to their local 2 ar college 
for assistance. 

Rural colleges are on the frontline of workforce development. 
They make a daily impact on the development of the services in 
their service area and regions. Due to time constraints, I am going 
to summarize my written testimony and touch on four key areas 
of economic development: energy, biotechnology, rural health, and 
emergency services. 

Rural community and technical colleges are stepping up to pro- 
vide workforce training to the energy industry. Many of the indus- 
try jobs are high-skilled high-wage positions. Bismarck State Col- 
lege in North Dakota, Somerset Community College in Kentucky 
and many others work closely with industry to train individuals in 
the field of electrical transmission system technology, training a 
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much needed workforce contributing to the overall economic health 
of their regions. 

The Kentucky Coal Academy is comprised of four community and 
technical colleges located throughout Kentucky. Since the creation 
of the academy in 2005, these colleges have trained 25,000 stu- 
dents and incumbent workers in the mining profession. These jobs 
accounted for $1.34 billion in wages in the State of Kentucky in 
2006. 

Numerous other community colleges have developed programs in 
renewable and alternative energy sources. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, biotechnology has become a growing 
field in your home state, and rural 2 ar colleges are leading the way 
in this important industry. Southeastern Community College in 
North Carolina has the distinction of being the first agricultural 
biotechnology associate degree program in the U.S. Their program 
concentrates on the propagation of plants using tissue culture tech- 
niques. This allows trained technicians to produce a large quantity 
of plants from a very small amount of mother stock, resulting in 
plants that are pest — and disease-free. 

Access to quality health care is essential for attracting and re- 
taining businesses and prospective workers to a community. Rural 
community colleges educate more than half of the nurses and the 
majority of other allied health care professionals nationally. The 
cost of educating and training students in these disciplines is high. 

Indian Hills Community College in Iowa recently looked at ways 
to increase the number of health occupation graduates and to ad- 
dress the shortage of health care workers in the region. They orga- 
nized a rural health care education partnership to address the 
issue. The education and industry partnership recommended things 
such as technology and more distance education to increase the 
number of graduates. They have since implemented these ideas 
and have seen their enrollment in many of their health occupation 
programs double in size. They have successfully addressed the 
shortage of health care workers in their rural area through part- 
nerships and the use of technology. 

Nationally, 80 percent of law enforcement officers, fire fighters 
and EMS professionals are educated at community colleges. In Feb- 
ruary of 2008, a refinery in Big Spring, Texas, suffered a major ex- 
plosion. The resulting massive damage to both the refinery itself 
and the business operation required first responders from within 
the area to arrive on the scene. There was a huge fire to fight, haz- 
ardous conditions to monitor and a major interstate diversion to 
address. Emergency workers trained by Howard Community Col- 
lege were on hand to protect life and property and assist during the 
cleanup and rebuilding process. 

Alabama Southern, East Central Mississippi, and Meridian Mis- 
sissippi Community Colleges have joined forces to form the Mis- 
sissippi Entrepreneurial Alliance and promote entrepreneurship in 
rural communities. This partnership of rural colleges has success- 
fully assisted many businesses to start and grow in the two state 
rural areas of this region. 

In summary, the examples I have spoken of are just a few of the 
hundreds of innovative economic development projects currently 
underway at America’s rural 2 year colleges. Our rural colleges are 
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a critical component to the economic development and strength of 
their regions. Rural 2 ar colleges are all about training people for 
jobs and growing the local economy in collaboration with a wide va- 
riety of partners. Truly, rural community colleges create an oppor- 
tunity in place. 

Chairman McIntyre, Ranking Member Conaway and Members of 
the Committee, I thank you for the opportunity to testify before the 
Subcommittee and share with you the vital and outstanding work 
that our rural community colleges are doing. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Randy Smith, President, Rural Community 
College Alliance Altus, Oklahoma 

Good afternoon, Chairman McIntyre, Ranking Member Conaway, and members of 
the Subcommittee on Rural Development, Biotechnology, Specialty Crops, and For- 
eign Agriculture. It is an honor and privilege to testify before your Subcommittee 
today. My name is Randy Smith, and I am President of the Rural Community Col- 
lege Alliance, an affiliated council of the American Association of Community Col- 
leges.The American Association of Community Colleges serves as the national voice 
for the country’s nearly 1,200 community colleges. Community colleges enroll more 
than 11.6 million students annually. Forty-four percent of all U.S. undergraduates 
attend community colleges. The colleges enroll a higher percentage of minority stu- 
dents than any other sector of higher education. 52% of Hispanic, 43% of Black, 45% 
of Asian/Pacific Islander, and 52% of the country’s Native American undergraduates 
are attending community colleges, where the average student age is 29. 

More than half of the nation’s 2 ar colleges are rural-serving, with an estimated 
combined enrollment of 3.2 million students annually. The Rural Community Col- 
lege Alliance (RCCA) represents more than 150 rural-serving colleges in 34 states. 

Rural community colleges, like their suburban and urban counterparts, rely on 
state and local funding to maintain low tuition and open-door access for individuals 
seeking postsecondary education and workforce training. The average annual tuition 
and fees for a full-time student at public community colleges is about $2,400, which 
is considerably less than that of 4 ar public colleges or private universities. The ma- 
jority (60%) of students who enroll at community colleges, however, are part-time 
students. Most of these students are employed at least part-time and many juggle 
work and family responsibilities while attending college. 

America’s rural community and tribal colleges offer an affordable, quality edu- 
cation that assists students in meeting their immediate and long-term educational 
and career goals. Their comprehensive missions, coupled with open admissions, pro- 
vide a wide variety of opportunities for both students and businesses to access serv- 
ices and educational programs designed to help secure their future success. In addi- 
tion to direct academic programs, community colleges play an important role in eco- 
nomic development, especially in rural areas. 

Community colleges share two primary missions. First, they are dedicated to serv- 
ing their students through excellent teaching and learning. Community colleges 
excel in delivering instruction and technical training. Second, community colleges 
exist to help their communities with economic development. They serve as the local 
catalyst for job training and development. Community colleges have the ability to 
respond quickly to the needs of the communities they serve. When a new or existing 
business needs a trained workforce, they often turn to their local two-year college 
for assistance. Rural community colleges truly create opportunities in place for their 
students, for their communities, and for local and regional business and industry. 

Rural community colleges help their communities with economic development by: 

• Providing expert faculty to educate, train or re-train workers. 

• Providing technology assistance and training to new and established businesses 
to help them reduce costs and improve productivity. 

• Partnering with city and county authorities to help recruit new industries. 

• Teaching students on the latest high-tech equipment used by industry and of- 
fering flexible schedules and curricula beneficial to employers. 

• Offering both short-term and long-term training for multiple shifts and on the 
job site, if needed. 
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• Providing temporary space for new companies interested in moving to the com- 
munity, while facilities are under construction. 

• Providing space for start-up businesses, i.e., business incubators. 

• Providing online training opportunities for employees seeking to upgrade their 
skills. 

• Providing entrepreneurship certificates and degrees. 

• Providing specialized courses in a modular format designed to meet the specific 
needs of a particular industry. 

• Creating training programs to upgrade technical skills for potential employees 
required by a specific industry. 

• Administering State and regional incentive programs to maximize economic de- 
velopment opportunities for new and existing business and industry. 

Community colleges are on the frontline of workforce development. Some specific 
examples of rural-serving community colleges making an impact on the economic de- 
velopment of their communities are listed below. 

Alternative, Renewable, and Traditional Energy 

Community colleges have an important role in helping people qualify for “green 
jobs.” Rural America continues to provide much of the energy for the rest of the na- 
tion, whether it is petroleum, coal, or one of the newer energy sources. As the de- 
mand for alternative and renewable energy increases, the need for more skilled 
workers grows. Community colleges produce highly qualified energy technicians that 
help with the fabrication, installation, and maintenance of turbines, solar panels, 
and other key elements needed for wind, solar, geothermal, and biomass energy 
sources. 

A few examples of the many community colleges providing training for alternative 
and renewable energy technicians include Columbia Gorge Community College (OR), 
Iowa Lakes Community College (IA), Mesalands Community College (NM), and 
Lane Community College (OR). 

Community colleges such as Bismarck State College (ND) work closely with indus- 
try to train individuals in the field of electrical transmission systems technology. 
With funding from the National Science Foundation’s Advanced Technological Edu- 
cation (ATE) program, Bismarck State College and its industry partners created an 
associate degree program for electrical transmission system operators. 

The Kentucky Coal Academy (KCA), comprised of four community and technical 
colleges located in the eastern and western Kentucky coalfields, provides career and 
technical education and training for students interested in mining careers. The col- 
leges Big Sandy Community and Technical College, Hazard Community and 

Technical College, Madisonville Community College, and Southeast Kentucky Com- 
munity and Technical College through the Kentucky Coal Academy have 

trained more than 25,000 students and incumbent workers in the mining profession 
since KCA’s creation in 2005. These jobs accounted for $1,034,834,951 in wages in 
the state of Kentucky in 2006. The $4.97 billion in receipts from coal produced and 
processed in Kentucky in 2006 generated additional economic activity totaling $588 
billion and accounted for 55,301 jobs in 2006. 

Somerset Community College in rural Kentucky has been successful in estab- 
lishing a lineman training program to prepare new employees for the energy indus- 
try. The college partnered with the local rural electric cooperative, the area eco- 
nomic development district, and city and county officials to create this needed pro- 
gram. To date, 42 linemen have graduated from the program, supplying a much 
needed technical worker to the local industry. Through extensive partnerships the 
college has been the catalyst for establishing an important workforce training pro- 
gram to provide technical workers who will earn a high wage and contribute to the 
local economic base. 

Agriculture 

Community colleges in rural America have a longstanding role in agriculture, edu- 
cating future farmers and providing technical training for those interested in learn- 
ing the latest farming technologies. Several colleges have launched new viticulture 
programs, including Northeast Iowa Community College (IA), Shawnee Community 
College (IL), and Redlands Community College (OK). Faculty members from these 
community colleges have a program, the Viticulture and Enology Science and Tech- 
nology Alliance (VESTA), which utilizes Missouri State University’s expertise in 
grape research and education. Using distance education as well as classroom in- 
struction and hands-on experience in the vineyards, VESTA’s program provides stu- 
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dents and employees in the wine industry with the latest industry-validated pro- 
grams. 

Biotechnology 

In addition to partnering with industry, community colleges often work with con- 
sortia of colleges and universities to deliver high-tech programs to meet the needs 
of their students and communities. For example, the Robeson Regional Biotech Edu- 
cation Consortium (RRBEC) promotes agricultural biotechnology in southeastern 
North Carolina. Robeson Community College in Lumberton, NC, has an articulation 
agreement with the University of North Carolina to provide biotechnology courses 
and works with local public schools and industry partners to provide educational 
programs to spur economic growth for the region. 

Southeastern Community College in North Carolina has the distinction of being 
the first agricultural biotechnology associate degree program in the United States. 
SCC’s program concentrates on the propagation of plants using tissue culture tech- 
niques (micro-propagation). This allows a technician to produce large quantities of 
plants from a very small amount of mother stock resulting in plants that are pest 
and disease free. 

Rural Health 

Access to good health care is essential for attracting and retaining businesses and 
prospective workers to a community. Community colleges educate more than half 
(59%) of the new nurses and the majority of other new health-care workers nation- 
ally. For rural communities, educating and retaining skilled nurses, dental hygien- 
ists, lab technicians, respiratory therapists, radiology technicians, paramedics, and 
other health care providers is particularly challenging. The cost of educating and 
training individuals in these disciplines is high. The cost of specialized equipment, 
laboratories and clinical facilities, and expert faculty members is daunting. Reten- 
tion of skilled health care personnel is also challenging, especially given the higher 
salaries offered in large urban medical centers. 

Western Oklahoma State College has been successful in educating a higher num- 
ber of nurses in a very rural area through the use of technology. Through the use 
of interactive television and on-line courses, Western has been able to open three 
additional sites where nurses are trained. These rural communities would have con- 
tinued to have a shortage of nurses had it not been for the innovative use of tech- 
nology in order to deliver curriculum to several satellite sites at one time. The use 
of technology has allowed Western to double its number of nursing program grad- 
uates in just five years. 

Approximately six years ago, the faculty in the Health Occupations Department 
along with college administration at Indian Hills Community College in Iowa identi- 
fied a need for a stronger relationship between the health care facilities and the 
education programs that were preparing future workers. An initial survey of future 
workforce needs resulted in the creation of the Rural Health Education Partnership 
(RHEP). This organization is focused on delivering easily accessible high-quality 
programming to meet the ongoing educational needs of the health care professionals 
and first responders in the ten county area served by the college. Currently the 
RHEP has 79 members. The membership includes critical access hospitals, long 
term care facilities, emergency medical services and fire departments. 

Indian Hills Community College is located in rural southeast Iowa. Discussions 
with members of the RHEP revealed a critical need for health care workers coupled 
with the difficulty of attracting and keeping health care professionals in this rural 
area. It became clear that the best solution was to “grow our own”. The college had 
a variety of education programs available. One of the challenges was getting place- 
bound individuals to education programs. This has become more critical as transpor- 
tation costs have increased. In 2004 a decision was made to take the programs to 
the students via the Internet. By 2005 the Health Information Technology Program 
had been reinvented in an online format. In the next two years the remaining pro- 
grams in the Health Informatics Cluster — Medical Transcription, Medical Insurance 
Coding and Health Unit Coordinator were redesigned for online learning. Enroll- 
ment in these programs more than doubled. As a result of the success of the Health 
Informatics programs, the Associate Degree Nursing Completion and Pharmacy 
Technology Programs are being revised for delivery using web based technology. 

Emergency Services 

Nationally, close to 80% of law enforcement, fire fighters, and EMS professionals 
are educated at community colleges. 

On February 18, 2008, a refinery in Big Spring, Texas, located along 1-20 suffered 
a major explosion that received national news coverage. The explosion resulted in 
massive damage to both the refinery itself and the business operation. First re- 
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sponders from the community and the region were on-site within minutes. Miracu- 
lously, there were no deaths and a low number of injuries suffered. There was a 
huge fire to fight, hazardous conditions to monitor and a major interstate diversion 
to address. Emergency workers trained at rural community colleges were on hand 
to protect life and property. 

The possible death of a major business was at stake and the resultant economic 
loss to a community weighed heavily on the area. The battle with the explosion was 
won. Next the battle to recover would begin. From the first responders to the recov- 
ery process, partnerships and the relationship between the refinery and Howard 
College in Big Spring, Texas, would factor into the success of the company to re- 
sume its business operations by summer and to celebrate its 80th anniversary on 
February 18, 2009. 

Partnerships / Entrepreneurial Pursuits 

Alabama Southern Community College, East Central Mississippi Community Col- 
lege, and Meridian Mississippi Community College secured a WIRED grant which 
is now in its final stages. The Mississippi Entrepreneurial Alliance (MEA) was 
formed to promote entrepreneurism in rural communities. This group of rural com- 
munity colleges has been striving to identify and empower local champions to pro- 
mote small businesses to start and grow in the rural areas of the two-state region. 

Miles Community College in Montana is facilitating a community vision-building 
project with the area economic development council and the chamber of commerce. 
This program will determine what the citizens and business community want their 
area to look like in the year 2015. Through the use of focus groups which include 
high school students, senior citizens, church groups, area ranchers and business 
owners, specific goals will be identified and implemented. The college will host a se- 
ries of meetings where community members can vote on the activities they want to 
see implemented. 

North Iowa Area Community College (NIACC) located in rural North Iowa has 
been instrumental in developing an economic development strategic plan for the re- 
gion. NIACC has been nationally recognized for its John Pappajohn Entrepreneurial 
Center (JPEC) and additional regional economic development efforts. NIACC under- 
writes the cost of supporting economic development through its Lean Training (com- 
panies reported over $273 million in savings or increased profits as a result). 

The NIACC JPEC has been recognized nationally for its exceptional efforts in 
business start up, growth and retention efforts. Through its programs, over 290 new 
businesses have been started and over 70% of those are still in business at the end 
of 2008, attesting to the value of the initial and ongoing services provided. The 
NIACC JPEC supports business from birth to rebirth, and was instrumental in an 
80+ person company making a transition that enabled it to remain in the rural com- 
munity and retain the jobs there. The NIACC JPEC has the mission of entrepre- 
neurial education (traditional and nontraditional), business support, and partner- 
ships to stimulate entrepreneurship. More than $100 million in capital and loans 
have been generated through this project to help fund 12 businesses. This helps 
drive rural economic development in North Iowa through investing in new and ex- 
panding businesses. 

Summary 

The examples listed in this document are just a few of the hundreds of economic 
development projects currently underway at America’s rural community and tribal 
colleges. Rural community colleges are a major contributor to the economic develop- 
ment of the communities they serve. 

Rural community colleges are providing innovative strategies all across the nation 
to spur and enhance economic development. Community colleges often serve as the 
catalyst for this important development, and they are a vital component to the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the regions they serve, as evidenced by the many examples list- 
ed above. 

Please consider the importance of rural community colleges as a major contributor 
to the overall economic health of rural communities. Community colleges are all 
about training people for jobs and growing the local economy in collaboration with 
a wide variety of partners. Truly, rural community colleges create opportunities in 
place. 

Chairman McIntyre, Ranking Member Conaway, members of the Subcommittee, 
I thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee on Rural Devel- 
opment, Biotechnology, Specialty Crops, and Foreign Agriculture today. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you. 
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Thanks to each of you for excellent testimony. The Committee 
will suspend for just a moment. We have a set of votes we are try- 
ing to deal with. 

Given the fact that we have once again been interrupted by 
votes, as afternoon hearings are prone to have happen, and in an 
effort not to unduly tie up the witnesses and others who are in- 
volved in today’s hearing and to allow for other commitments that 
I know many of you have, we are going to ask the Members of the 
panel to submit their questions in writing and to ask the members 
of our panel to submit them to the testifying panel. 

Members of the Subcommittee, in other words, please submit 
your questions in writing to the panel. Panel, once you have re- 
ceived those questions, if you would respond, please, immediately, 
no later than 10 calendar days after you receive them, so that we 
can complete our record. 

Also, I would like to remind the witnesses today that the record 
will remain open 10 days from today for any additional testimony 
you might like to submit or any other supplementary material that 
you would like to forward to us. 

We thank each of you for attending today. In closing, I would like 
to ask Mr. Lambe, if he considers the Southeast Crescent Regional 
Economic Commission, which you spoke about persistent poverty, 
how such regional commissions can help local communities inno- 
vate. If you would please go ahead think about preparing a re- 
sponse to that question. 

In addition, Dr. Markley, also the rural microentrepreneurial as- 
sistance program that you referenced and that this Subcommittee 
included in the farm bill, as that program is getting ready to be 
implemented for the first time by USDA, we would ask for your ad- 
vice as to what would ensure that we are able to assist the most 
microentrepreneurs in rural areas. 

Those two questions, if you all would take under consideration. 
All remaining questions will be submitted in writing to you, and 
we do ask for your response within 10 days. 

With that, we want to thank each of you for your testimony 
today. 

I want to thank the Subcommittee Members for their patience in 
light of the unusual circumstances. 

And this hearing now of the Subcommittee on Rural Develop- 
ment, Biotechnology, Specialty Crops, and Foreign Agriculture is 
adjourned. 

God bless you all. Godspeed in your travels. 

[Whereupon, at 2:30 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Supplemental Material Submitted By Jeff Yost, President and CEO, 
Nebraska Community Foundation, Lincoln, Nebraska 



Nebraska Community 
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T he Nebraska < '.ommunity F<Hindati<>n is on the leading 
edge as a national model for in noun he work in rural 
development philanthn>py and for its groundbreaking 
work in using the intcrgcncrational transfer of wealth 
as a call to action. 

NCF energizes community leaders and builds nonprofit 
capacity to tiehicve ambitious endowment-building goals 
linked to the creation of greater economic prosperity. 

The Nebraska Community Foundation, headquartered 
in Lincoln, senes communities, organizations and donors 
tlmmghout Nebraska. We provide a range of seniees. including 
Hnaneial management, strategic development. education, 
training and peer learning to more than 1.8<)0 leaders of 
199 affiliated funds statewide. 

NCF builds relationships among community leaders, 
donors and their financial advisors to help them achieve 
the impacts that charitable giving can h;r\e on community 
development outcomes. To this end. NCF is not a grant 
maker itself, 
(irantniaking 
decisions are 
made by local 
leaders of NCF’s 
affiliated funds. 

NCF readies 
out to help 
everyone 
deepen or 
rekindle their 
belief in the 
future of their 
hometown. 
Nebraskans have 
a strong ethic 
of giving hack. 
NCF encourages 
community 
leaders to build 
on this ethic and to use charitable giving to address the 
current and future opportunities that nvike rural communities 
better phiees to live and work. 

Together with its partners across the state. NCF is creating 
new avenues to revitalize and sustain rural Nebraska. 
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MISSION: 

The Nebraska Community Foundation partners with 
community leaders to inspire charitable giving, prudently 
manage financial resources and make strategic investments 
for the prosperity of our people and our communities. 


NCF in Numbers las ol June 30, 20081 

• $76 motion reinvested in Nebraska and its hometowns since 1993 

• $46 motion in total assets 

• $2S motion in endowed assets 

• 1,800 Affiliated Fund Advisory Committee Members 

• 199afhlioted funds serving 179 communities in 71 counties 

■ 85 community-based affiliated funds buOding endowments 

■ 40,000 contributions received 

• 31 community challenge grants totaling over $1.3 mOHon; 

$3.9 mitlion raised as a result 

• 133 planned gifts estimated at $29 million 

• $94 billion estimated transfer of wealth in rural Nebraska by 2050 
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A Letter from the Board Chair and the President 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


In 2008 the Nebraska Community Foundation celebrated its 15th anniversary. NCF is truly coming of age. 
This past year has been one of accelerated growth in both Hnancial resources and community impacts. XCF’s 
partnership model is helping hometown leaders move their communities forward — further, faster and better 
than most could do on their own. 

hast year, NCF experienced a 41 percent year-ovcr-yvar growth 
in total assets, with more than 8,000 individual gifts totaling 
823 million, (k)mmunitv endowments have doubled in the past 
two yean. (Her 100 planned gifts are now in place to l>cncHt 
48 Nebraska hometowns. And more than 840 million has been 
reinvested in the past live years. 

While these numlxjrs are impressive, what they represent 
is more important. NCF and its 1.8(H) affiliated fund leaders are 
now reaching out to a critical mass of people who embrace our 
vision of hope anil prosperity. ,l e (f li)W , /Vsiifcw and CEO and Mark Gruff, 

Chairman of die Board 

Our NCF communities are on the leading edge of a new rural 
reality. What we once planned together is now coming together. Chic and business leaders are crossing 
boundaries to make their hometowns both more competitive and more collaborative. Technology is shrinking 
our geography and expanding our career options. Young people are telling us they want to come home to raise 
their families. Friends and neighbors are staking their claim in the future through legacies that will build 
permanent endowments. These endowments will insure significant reinvestment in Nebraska's hometowns 
for generations to come. 

Our 2008 Annual Report provides a sketch of how NCF serves as a value-added partner to accelerate this 
positive change. Across Nebraska, leadership is now in place to build unrestricted permanent endowments in 
nearly 180 communities. Charitable gifts are providing new capital to meet today's needs and tomorrow's 
opportunities. And high-impact grants are transforming community attitudes, infrastructure and economies. 

We are pleased that a number of NCF community leaders have been kind enough to share their thoughts 
within this report. Trusting relationships like these have been nurtured over the past 15 wars among our NCF 
Board and staff, affiliated fund leaders, financial advisors, and of course the generous people who give back 
to their hometowns. In 2008 these connections moved us further toward mission fulfillment than ever before. 
We offered more education, outreach, training and technical assistance. It was a year of more individual gifts, 
more revenue and greater public awareness and appreciation of NCF's mission than ever before. 

NCF is on the leading edge of rural development philanthropy Ikcuusc of our commitment to add value to 
the work of our affiliated funds. We are proud to share these success stories! 




Mark draft 
litxird Chair 



Jeff Yost 

President and CEO 
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I'aI Loutxcnhciscr of Juniata 
Senator Ren Nelson of Omaha 
Ron IWks of hipillion 
Revcrly Pollock of Ognllala 
Sid Salzman of Ainsworth 
Jim Seholx of < hnaha 
Frank Sibcrt of Valentine 
Mimi Waklhaum* of Omaha 
Jeanene WehrlK'in of Rlattsmouth 
Jim Wolf* of Albion 


PRESIDENT AND CEO 
Jeffrey (1 Ybst 



Member* it / file NCF War ml of Directors invbule/hml: Sluamnn Hamer, ; llritm Thom/uum. 

Kathy Thumcm, Murk < 'miff. Fined bK-kumut; back Hob KuthtJ, Hmtulun Hay, Hob Snnevll. Mu hi Knitter 
(Jidda. Kay HcbJi. Jan Scbmailcn-r. 
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KotUi fijjei; Je/fYrmt: back: lx 1 * Hut/}. Hume UrJson, .lotto Jensen, S heri I link, Tottia (Utederi'KiUlvJ, 

Ten .Uley-Httvix. Any Key, 


NCF: Committed to Quality and Accountability 


Ei 


NATIONAL 
STANDARDS * 


The Nebraska Community Foundation is confirmed in compliance with 
National Standards for U.S. Community Foundations as established by 
the Council on Foundations. This means that NCF meets the notion's 


highest philanthropic standards for operational quality, integrity and accountability. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 

Maxine B. Moul (retired) 


The National Standards for U.S. Community Foundations Program is designed to provide quoiity 
assurance to donors, os well os to their legal and financial advisors. It requires community foundations 
to document their policies for donor services, investments, grantmaking and administration. 

Donors to NCF and its 199 affilialed funds are assured that their contributions ore managed ond 
invested wisely, that their charitable wishes are honored, and their lifetime income arrangements 
are secure. The National Standards confirmation says "our house is in order. * 
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STATEWIDE FOUNDATIONS INVEST IN NCF LEADERSHIP 


In 2008 NCF received grant* «*f $20,000 (mm the tamper 
I Foundation of Lincoln mid #50.000 from the K-tcr Kicwit 
Foundation of ( iniahu to develop peer-learning opportunities 
for N't ;K affiliated funds. < Her the jxwt maltoI years NCF has 
seen remarkable progress among affiliated funds whose 
leaders lime reached out to one another sharing nth Ice. 
guidance, success stories and strategics. 

Hie funding will Ik' used to support participation at 
regional meetings. N'CF's Utirnl Philanthropy < Sinfcrvitcc. 
training sessions, distance learning events and peer visitations 
and mentoring. Action planning will l*c a primary focus of 
tile |>eer-lcamlng efforts. NCF is grateful for this support, 
which will increase pecr-to-peef exchanges and draw on the 
expertise of our most experienced affiliated fluid leaders. 


Peer mentoring is typical of NCF S strategic thinking tnr 
expanding a proven model. There are many reasons the 
Cooper Foundation approved a grant (o expand NCF ' j 
peer mentoring program. Here ate tout; 

• NCF knows what it is doing 

• it has proved itself on the ground In one Nebraska 
community after another 

• Its mission Is one of empowerment of others 

• It is a national leader in rural community development 

- Art Thompson. President, The Coopet foundation. Uncob. Nt 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NEBRASKA 
COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 
lfornscoly*o'tr*M<XJ<iQ») 

M any liklMtiinds, families ftmi businesses 
Imw tiisen »krcv« wippurt to the .Vchntslw 
Oimmunlt) f'uiHiibitiin tn help fund Its 
community kosil development work mid 
cinlinMm.ni SigiUlicnni diMMItlml* received 
dining the |N»l I J months Include: 

S 100,000 OR MORE 
Tile Ford Foundation 
New York. NY 
525,000 TO $99,999 
First National Hank of t htmlm" 

Omaha 

WK. Kellogg Foumiation 
Battle Creek. Ml 
Llallie S Wolf 
Albion 

$10, 000 TO $24,999 
Americas ! Iharitahlc Foundation, 
Americas Life Instimnee Carp. 

Lincoln 

I aiusolidnicd ( aimpanies” 

Uncob 

(ln.nl Plains Communications Inc 
Blair 

$5,000 TO $9,999 
The Day Companies" 

Norfolk 

Met Inrthy ( Vuup Advimrrs 
Omaha 

MNII Financial Croup 
McCook 

Kathleen Tlutiuaii Farmers State Hank* 
Maywood 


$2,000 TO 54.999 

Mutual of t luinlta Insurance ( lompany 
Omaha 

Nebraska Investment 
Finance Authority 
Uncob 

Kim aiul Judy Ihrks. 

Millard Manufacturing tVirp 
Omaha 

$1,000 TO $1,999 
Lemoine 'Andv ' aiKl Ceri Anderson 
McCook 

limning State Hank** 

Bnming 

Cornerstone Hank 
YOrk 

Ldward Jones 
St. Loan MO 

< I rail ( '.lull liable Fonmliitloii 
McCook 

I loinc.Survicvs of Nebraska 
Uncob 

Heth and John Klosterman" 

DovtdCHy 

Fred and Carol Utvkwnod 
Sconsbiuft 

Robert and Maggie Mumly" 

Omaha 

IWe and Jounic IVtcrson" 

Brule 

Kohurt and Jean St owe II, 

Springdale Realty. Itle. 

Cfrd 

I Irian and Kelli ThtmiptHin'' 

Waverly 

Dale and Jean Tinstmun 

Uncob 

I'S Hank 

Omaha 


$500 TO $999 
I let tv Anderson 
hobs Park,* 

Sam and Joyce Knird 

Lincoln 

Hcitciilianscii Family Foundation 
Lincoln 

Mark and Linda tirnff" 

McCook 

Shannon I lamer and Htllip t itul.lnrd 
Lb cob 

Harris Properties 
Lincoln 

IIIIK Decker Meyer Inw 
Uncoin 

Nebraska Rural Kluutriu Association 
Uncob 

Carol and Kick RukscII” 

Omaha 

Tile Sears Family Trust 
Decatur 

TrhCiHinty Hank 

Lincoln 

Ctjion llauk and Trust Company 
Lincoln 

Diane Wilson ami Kay Itichlcr" 
Lincob 

$250 TO $499 
MKD LLP 

Lincoln 

Irv mid Wanda t fmrvedt** 

Lincoln 

J. Michael and Susan J. Price 
Omaha 

Jeff Yost and Cindy Hyman V*st * 
Lincoln 

"All •» n |m«uiii m 0m» via w imA . in wit"** 
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BUILDING LOCAL LEADERS 

O ver (he past few decades rural communities have 
Ijccome increasingly dependent on mitside Hnaneial 
resources in the form of transfer payments, government 
programs and sul>sidies. The result is an erosion of 
discretionary decision-making at the local level. Leaders 
have fewer options for deciding how local funds should 
he allocated, and fewer opportunities to huild a skilled 
leadership base. 

Through the NCF system, more than 1,800 community 
leaders recognize and use philanthropy as a community 
development resource. They are better positioned to 
set their own goals, raise their own money and make 
decisions about what is most important to invest in for 
the future. 

Visionary leaders are needed to immediately harness 
the extraordinary opportunity provided by the transfer 
of wealth- leaders who can communicate, plan, build 
coalitions and bridge regional divides. The NCF system 
of building local leadership includes formal training. 


one-on-one coaching, group facilitation and. importantly, 
peer-learning opportunities. All of these arc grounded in the 
trust that together. Nebraskans can transform their future. 



Mm Sdtmutkrer, Mm Uremuni. SkiAv SciUtKvk. uml Mum KnMter (Muihi <>/ 
IhA Mutiny rfcvWop xtruieiiK* Kith Mike Morton <4 H'tyA'ctr/, hwintm. ihainii the 
action j4nrjmn£ worfc oration nr SCF's 20iHi Rural IMcmthm/iy < Jo»t frniKv 


BROADENING THE LEADERSHIP BASE 
One of the most important responsibilities 
for every community leader is to recruit 
and mentor others. Static organizational 
leadership tends to stall out, or the primary 
leaders eventually become burned out. 

NCF supports an affiliated fund structure 
that encourages leadership development 
and transition, with the intention that 
members are nurtured to increase their 
knowledge, skills and commitment as they 
move to the next level of responsibility. 

The key is leadership. We moved from 
two to three people who did everything, 
and we now have a list of 400. Leadership 
is the key to building the relationships 
that make that happen. ’ 

- Bob Stowe/I, Ord, NC 


NCF helps affiliated funds develop bylaws 
with volunteer expectations. NCF training 
emphasizes succession planning, and 
its action planning process puts board 
capacity building as its number one 
strategy. NCF teaches people how to 
identify and recruit members based not 
just on their name and status, but on their 
passion to serve and the skills they 
can contribute. 

LEADERSHIP TRANSITION 
As Richard Walter approached his last 
term as chair of the Shickley Community 
Foundation, he began his search for a 
replacement. He recruited a young farmer, 
Dan Miller, to serve as the new chair. He 
mentored Dan over a two-year period and 
accompanied him to NCF trainings so that 
Dan understood the goals and structure of 
an NCF affiliated fund. Richard explained 
how he had handled his leadership role, but 
he encouraged Dan to develop his own 


methods. And Richard made a commitment 
to 'always be there for support' as Dan 
took on his leadership role. 

Ray Welsh was a strong leader of 
the Pender-Thurston Education & 
Community Foundation. He was skilled 
at singlehandedly developing an agenda 
and carrying out a plan. But he knew that 
was not the way a successful organization 
grows. So he recruited Ron Kelly to step in. 
Ron was quick to inform members that his 
style was different. He tends to delegate 
responsibilities and rely on others to play 
an active role. Ray continues to support 
the new chair and committee members, 
and says, 'With NCF's help, we've been able 
to look at the big picture. The enthusiasm 
is starting to swell. People 'get it." 

REGIONAL LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS 
In addition to working with affiliated 
funds, NCF supports community-wide 
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"NCF and the Butler County Area Foundation have been instrumental in helping to build community capacity in Butler 
County. Both financial and leadership capacity have been inspired by NCF for the future of this rural community. ~ 

~ Willow Holoubek. Executive Director. Butler County Development 


rural leadership development through 
HomeTown Competitiveness (HTQ. HTC 
is a framework for rural community and 
economic development built on four 
pillars; leadership, entrepreneurship, 
youth engagement and charitable assets. 
There are 1 6 formal HTC sites in Nebraska 
encompassing more than 30 communities: 
many more are actively pursuing HTC- 
type activities. In several, leadership 
development has emerged as a driving 
community influence. 

Butler County is going into its fifth year 
and has graduated 74 people from its 
successful leadership program. The 
program is funded by the Butler County 
Area Foundation and is a collaborative 
effort with the Chamber of Commerce. 

The program has already had an economic 
impact on the area. Three members of 
its first leadership class approached the 
county board and the David City Council to 
propose an inter-local agreement to form a 
city-county economic development group. 
The idea gave birth to the Butler County 


Development Board, now in its second 
year of operation. The group has helped 
to recruit business, assisted with securing 
a local CDBG grant for a new health clinic 
and Is assisting with expansion plans for 
several existing businesses. 

In Holt County, the HTC leadership 
program has been critical to breaking 
down barriers between hometowns. 

The program focuses on bringing people 
of all ages together, including young 
professionals, students and senior citizens. 
According to Jim Brennan, member of 
the Atkinson Community Foundation, 
many people had never met or spoken to 
residents of towns only a few miles away. 
The program began in Atkinson and Stuart, 
then grew to include the regional trade 
center of O'Neill, and now involves all nine 
communities in Holt County. In the past 
four years, 79 individuals have participated. 
Graduates of the leadership program 
recruit new members, develop and present 
curriculum, and importantly, serve as 
messengers to unite the region. 


' Hopefully with the mentors opportunity 
we'll be able to pay back something for all 
that Jeff, Jim and Doug have done for us. 
Because of NCF we were successful .' 

- Richard Walter. Shkkley. NE 



Rklutn! IIMwr qfShkkky shan-s hkasfiir stnw**fi 4 
lirussnsitsfiiiulrtilxln£. 


PEER-LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES 
Over the past 1 5 years, many seasoned 
affiliated fund leaders have become fully 
committed to the NCF mission. They have 
gained valuable experience and knowledge, 
which they are eager to share. NCF provides 
an avenue for peer mentoring and learning 
through several settings. It offers training 
in fund advisory committee development, 
donor visitation and strategic grantmaking 
at regional meetings In locations across the 
state. Similar sessions are held in conjunction 
with the NCF annual meeting each November. 
And a three-day Rural Philanthropy 
Conference draws both national and 
statewide participation in an intensive 
interactive learning environment. 

As a result of peer leaders sharing stories 
and strategies, many affiliated funds have 
moved to higher levels of effectiveness and 
success. Through their involvement with 
one another, leaders increase their own 
capacity while teaching others. Affiliated 
funds are capitalizing on the energy these 
relationships are producing. By developing 
a network of supportive mentors, NCF is 
helping more local leaders become effective 
advocates for their community foundations. 



Ihniji MctUi. \"CF IMrvetnr ttf Ojinmumry Finn I /Wv/ojhwii/ - Eastern Sehmslui. kails a iJumitiui 
ftouioii hi .Vriurt»i « — one of several regional ineettnfis ilesu-neil to linn/! ii(HIiiimI fin *1 katlerx final ihtieiviu 
crjmniuniri‘i.-x tntiethcrfiir /teer lenmint!. 
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THE HABIT OF GIVING 

C apital Hows to certainty. I topic invest in what they 
believe in. 

NCF reaches out to help everyone deepen or 
rekindle their Indict in the future of their hometown. 

As community leaders develop more conHdcncc in the 
future, donors — both current residents and expatriates — 
and their Hnaneial advisors are increasingly enthusiastic 
about reinvesting in their communities. 

NCF is a democratized system where every gift is 
celebrated. NCF coaches communities to get more 
and more people in the habit of giving back, Inca use 


small gifts, given regularly, add up. and eventually many 
frequent donors are moved to include their community in 
their estate planning. This is how the opportunity of the 
intcrgcncrational transfer of wealth is realized. 

As an example, the PenderThurston Education tic 
Community Foundation, serving a population of 1.273, is 
growing with more than 250 founders. This includes nearly 
all of the teachers in the area, who have pledged annual 
eon tribut ions of $100 each for life. This small community 
lues assets of nearly $200,000 with half of that permanently 
endowed. A challenge grant has been issued, and the plan 
is to build a $400,000 unrestricted endowment. 


' Because of NCF's help, we now have a milliondollar fund 
and it keeps on growing. Our board was scared to death to 
ask. Because of the $25,000 challenge last December, we 
have more involvement than ever." 

- Don Harpst, McCook NE 


NCF Grassroots Philanthropy 

• 8.018 contributions in FY 2008 

• 33.000 contributions in the past 5 years 

• 133 pkinned gifts to NCF and its 199 affiliated funds 

• $29 million: conservative estimate of value of planned gifts 


ENDOWMENT BUILDING 
The number of NCF's community-based 
affiliated funds that are building unrestricted 
endowments has increased dramatically in 
the past six years. These communities now 
have $36.3 million in combined endowed 
assets and planned gifts. These significant 
capital resources are controlled by local 
decision makers who understand their 
community's needs and opportunities 
for growth better than any outsider. 

This high level of local reinvestment is not 
a matter of luck. It is the result of people 
reaching out to their friends and neighbors 
through techniques that NCF teaches: 
There are now 30 community challenge 
grants. 1 8 founders clubs and countless 
personal donor visits being made by NCF 
affiliated fund leaders. 

As the number and sophistication of NCF's 
affiliated funds continues to grow, there 


are more and more places where donors 
can entrust their legacies to benefit the 
communities where they have lived and 
worked and raised their families. 

CHALLENGE GRANTS 
Challenge grants are now energizing 
rural development philanthropy in 30 
communities across the state. Here are a 
few examples of how individuals, families 
and businesses are reaching out to cultivate 
broad reinvestment in rural Nebraska: 

■ Great Plains Communications has 
awarded $195,000 in matching funds 


to support HTC endowments in six 
communities served by the company, 
including Imperial, Perkins County, Creighton. 
Wausa, Elgin and Stratton. To date a total 
of $585,000 has been raised to meet the 
challenge grants. 

■ Don and Alice Harpst challenged 
the McCook Community Foundation to 
raise $75,000 for a $25,000 match. The 
campaign gained momentum through 
December when Don, playfully posing as 
Ebenezer Scrooge, made personal visits 
to local businesses. All together the 
campaign produced $137,817. 



Mine 30. 2002 

June 30.2008 

Number of community-based endowments 

SI 

85 

Total amount endowed 

$4.6 million 

$16.6 million 

Number of planned gifts 

18 

104 

Estimated value of planned gifts 

$6.2 million 

$19.7 million 

Communities benefiting from planned gifts 

14 

48 
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" The Imperial Community Foundation wouldn't be where we are today without the professional help and 
guidance from the Nebraska Community Foundation staff. When we were given the opportunity for a matching 
challenge grant to help build a community endowment, we received training for the steps to take . " 

~ Lori Pankonin. Imperial. NE 



The Imiteritd ( Aimmwiby HunuUili>m ixkbntu* lit MtMw w</W if the Hunt ehatteniie grant 

ivtnt/Hiigti. It in mim* SI iniHimi far it* entltnementfiind by 2015, 


■ TheJ.R. Meyer Insurance Agency will 
contribute up to $1 5,000 over the next 
five years with a two-to-one challenge to 
kick off the Callaway Community Fund's 
endowment-building efforts. 


■ In Laurel, the challenger is remaining 
anonymous as the community works to 
match its $50,000 challenge and motivate 
donors to give back a portion of the 
community's transfer of wealth. 


PARTNERS IN OPPORTUNITY 
'NCF has created a great option for any 
financial or estate planner. You can access 
so many vehicles and 
tools to save donors 
and organizations a 
lot of red tape and 
administrative hassle. 


/ 


’I had the honor 
of working very 

AmflWmcm closely with the late 

Krmter Huffman pc. u.o Mary Linhart, a truly 
o^WJt. .vk generous person. Her 

sister Margaret was the Verdel postmistress, 
and Mary was the post office janitor. Mary's 


intentions and desire to give back to her 
community were clear. Half of her estate 
will benefit the O'Neill library, the schools, 
her church and the Verdel cemetery. 

"The other half 
will be placed 
in a permanent 
endowment to 
fund HTC-related 
scholarships for 
young people 
who express a 
desire to return 
to the area to live 
and work. In this way the scholarships 
benefit the community as well as the 
individuals. NCF helped to organize a 
scholarship committee from all walks of 
life. They'll be looking beyond just test 
scores. . .they'll be looking for people of 
character and quality who can help fulfill our 
workforce needs. I think Mary would be very 
proud of the way this is being done. 

"The most important thing about NCF is its 
employees. They love rural Nebraska, and 
they are genuine about their pursuits. NCF 
is leading the way to rural revitalization. 



Mary Unhurt 


"Young people are moving back and small 
businesses are starting up and growing. 

‘If you have a philanthropic cause in mind, 
NCF is your starting point, because to do 
this on your own can be very complicated 
and cost-prohibitive. Whether it's your 
church, school, hospital or whatever, NCF 
has the flexibility to set up a fund for 
that purpose* 


INVESTMENTS OF TIME. TALENT 
AND TREASURE 

Consolidated Telephone Company has 
helped to form and catalyze NCF affiliated 
funds in 80 percent of the communities it 
serves. By 2009, Consolidated Companies 
will have invested a total of $90,000 in 
challenge grants to affiliated funds in 
Hyannis, Mullen, Thedford, Eustis, Arthur 
and Wallace. The company also has 
provided $ 104,600 in scholarships, and 
it offers non-traditional scholarships 
to people living and working in their 
hometowns. Consolidated Companies 
helps sponsor the EDGE program in many 
of its communities and numerous programs 
benefitting its patrons. 



(Um*t4ulateil Telephone Company encountge* it* 
employee* tit nerve on local utfduiicit/wul iiik-imry 
vwmnitlee*. thclurctl ubtice (I to r) tav Merlin llinil. 
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FUTURE-FOCUSED INVESTMENTS 

f declining population is the greatest threat to the 
future of rural Nebraska, then stabilizing and growing 
the population should be its highest priority. While 
swimming pools and playgrounds are great, no one Stax’s 
in or mows back to their hometown bceause of these 
amenities. (!rants from endowments are better spent on 
high-impaet investments that provide real options for 
people to remain, return and reinvest. 

XCF helps forward-thinking eommunity leaders learn 
how to leverage their charitable assets with other private 
and public resources. Communities that can come to the 
table with local funding are in a stronger position to secure 
matching funding from state, federal and corporate sources. 


The continuing outmigration of our young 
people is the single greatest threat to the economic 
viability of many of our rural communities. Today, 
however, information technology is making it 
increasingly possible to live and work wherever 
we want to live and work. This new-found freedom 
has the potential to make rural America more 
economically relevant than it has been in some 
time. And it makes 'place, " and the quality-of-life 
in that place, paramount. 

- Jeff Yost NCF President & CEO 
Philanthropy S Rural America, 
Council on Foundations 2008 


YOUTH ATTRACTION 
Gauging the attitudes of young people 
is part of NCF's work to help communities 
stem the tide of out-migration in rural 
Nebraska. Many adults have come to 
accept the loss of youth and young families 
as inevitable. However, opinions offered 
by more than 2,000 students indicate that 
these trends could be reversed if certain 
opportunities were in place. 


84% 

plan to attend a 4-year, 
community or tech cotfege 

79 % 

rate their hometown at average or 
above for a young person to live 

52 % 

picture themselves living «n their 
hometown area in the future if 
career opportunities are available 

41% 

are interested in owning their 
own business someday 

47% 

are Interested in taking an 
entrepreneurship class 


Surveys completed by 2,153 teens in 15 
rural Nebraska communities produced data 
that should motivate parents, community 
leaders and educators: The fact that more 
than half of rural youths picture themselves 
living dose to home in the future is an 
eye-opener for adults who assumed the 
opposite. And with more than 40 percent 


interested in entrepreneurial pursuits, the 
message is clear. Rural communities need 
to create entrepreneurial environments that 
can attract young people to stay or return. 
They must be less averse to risk-taking 
and more open to new ideas. They must 
embrace young people with reminders that 
their hometown is the best place to raise 
their families. 

HIGH-IMPACT GRANTS 

■ Leadership development for a broad 
base of community members to build skills 
in strategic planning, conflict resolution, 
delegation and leadership transition 

■ Entrepreneurship and business training 
for new business start-ups, expansion 
and transition 

■ Youth engagement activities that 
connect young people to their communities, 
such as leadership training, TeamMates 
and Big Brothers/Big Sisters, FBLA, FFA, 
FCCLA and 4-H 

■ Education enhancements such as 
vocational, fine arts and entrepreneurship 
courses to prepare youth for careers in 
their hometown 


■ Licensed child care facilities operated by 
501 (c)(3) organizations (including churches) 

■ Grants to retain good teachers 
through additional education and 
enrichment resources 

■ Health care and elder care so that families 
are safe and seniors can age in place 


■ Non-traditional scholarships for adults 
whose increased skills and education will 
benefit the community 



.Ur ( YSdtt < junmuiwy finuulatioii £nmt imK'itkx 
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‘In the post five years Valley County has moved from a strategy of doing more to employ our people, 
to doing more to attract people to the jobs we created . ' 

- Bob Stowrlt Ord. NE 


HOMETOWN COMPETITIVENESS 
HomeTown Competitiveness (HTC) 
is a framework for rural community 
and economic development. HTC was 
launched in 2002 to address the flight 
of rural youth and capital assets by 
focusing on four pillars of sustainable 
communities: Leadership, Charitable 
Assets, Entrepreneurship and Youth. 

Small business remains the backbone 
of the rural economy. Today, there is a 
unique opportunity set for revitalization: 
information technology; youth optimism 
about their hometowns; and the transfer 
of wealth, a source of capital to energize 
entrepreneurial activity and attract young 
people back home. 



HTC looks different in each of the 16 
sites across Nebraska. However, the 
goals are the same. Change community 
attitudes. Mobilize community-wide 
leadership. Build opportunity capital. 
Create economic opportunities. Give 



Tfcr \vhrunka City .ifWhifof hmt ptwhlvM 
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young people a reason to come home, 
and residents a reason to give back. 

In McCook. Andy and Geri Anderson 
are giving back generously to their 
community through the HTC endowment. 
Their gifts support McCook's youth pillar 
activities, which include entrepreneurship 
courses. In Nance County, the Margaret 
Russell Foundation supports leadership 
training for youth and adults, population 
retention and economic development. In 
Garden County, Tom and Cynthia Olson's 
donor-advised fund helped launch the 
HTC effort and leverage external resources 
in the form of an additional IfSDA grant 
for $124,000. 

HTC provides a better case statement 
to donors, which rekindles their belief 
in the future of their hometowns. The 
change in attitude is grounded in results: 

In Valley County (population 4,600), the 
pilot site for HTC 104 new, expanded and 
transferred businesses have created 332 
fulltime jobs and an investment of $89 
million. Endowments and expectancies 
now total over $7 million. Over 70 donors 
have become founders (gifts of at least 
$1,000) of a Valley County HTC endowment 
fund. And most importantly, population 



Tfcr Tthlen Metxkne (Jmcr ufhhnteil ftnul *u/y*xtx 
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has increased by 3% since 2000, the first 
increase since the 1930s. 

The HTC partnership, led by the 
Nebraska Community Foundation in 
collaboration with the Heartland Center 
for Leadership Development and the 
RUPRI Center for Rural Entrepreneurship, 
includes more than 30 communities. 

HTC also has been adapted in more than 
a dozen states and regions throughout 
the nation. 
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THE JIM AND ELAINE WOLF CLUB 


R ecognizes the individuals, families and their private 
foundations and businesses who have made cumulative 
lifetime gifts of SI00.000 or more to NCF and its affiliated 
funds. The Club is named in honor of the late Jim Wolf 


and his wife Elaine, of Albion, who initiated NCF’* 
endowment with a gift of $100,000, and provided the 
first S 100.000 challenge gram to Hoonc County to 
build a permanent endowment. 


I.c-molnc 'Aixlv' and (kri Anderson 
JfcO buk 

John and Catherine Anglc 
llin#.Uclanl Ami 

llrnislt Familv Donor- Advised Fund 

fmaMu 


Wayne nnd Ikxvriy Duller 
Ihmnr^Ucbtnl Aim/ 

ItW Tckcom 

Unlit Ai.m* Awl 

Larry and Mary l.ynn < jillcii 

KritA fVnntiy 

Thomas nnd 4 Jiarknc 4 Jtlhvrs 

IkmnnUrlsnlAW 

William* and Brrna* Damme 

AmnnUdinl Altai 

Charles* ami Marjtc* Durham 

(Jocmaifi UuHtkm 


(kontc F (inrlick 

(M> Mcmnrial O m s. n iiw r v (ialiT 

John and IjmKn Cnttschalk 
-Vrfawi butUuK. JhWImr*. Xl'F 


llonnk McMani&al Cupta 
1 A. 1 Amts if Kim* S.b.M, r*y» 


Knhfl Hum* 

( iim n* I nm m ma e anm Plmrl 

Kcruilt and Look Wolf* Kama 
fwgavtui 

Kenner Familv Dm* ir .VUlM.il Fund 
IMmm 

Kklinrd I! Mid Laurinc 
Kimmcl ( :hnrtt ahk Foundation 
VWAknrTty 

In honor of Yincvnt J. nnd Marie V KrvifcU 
llnawilikwil Aual 

Kim* and Krucv Liuritini 
Finn National I tank of 4 hnatia 
(>»» WAwol Anal NTT 
Arkn laahmcivr* 

W«ar 

Raymond Lohmovr* 

HVar 

Ken Morrison .Morrison Roberts Foundation 
lioow'i lAm»»m. KWtltti. 
t UM HI .VrArraki. .NTT Kmkiwmtm 
Tom and Cynthia Olson 
IJowonWcianl Aim! 


Kd nnd Donna Kolilnwm 

th.lhu im Uimrfin Ubniry 

Suzanne and Walter Scott Foundation 
(iunnwri Aamthks 

Hamid W. Sean* 

AwwiAiani Anal 

I Vml nnd Karen Seller 

DmatfcUMwilAnal 

Frank nnd Shirley 8tf*crt 

Ikaa^. Wi-imW Altai .NTT 

Consolidated Companies Thompson Family 

iiirtoMs ( Vmuiinwiiy Amb, .NTT 

Kathleen Thuman Farmer* Suite Hank 

AiuiltMinl Altai litfivaiil 

Dale nnd Jean Tfnstmnn 
Wliwnl Anal 
(iayfcwd Wallace 
UutjkM County Mtianim 
Dennis and Toni Wcmcr 
(limkn 

Hugh. Hill and Cum Wilkins 
SHdky 

Wilkinson Family Fund 
MaMiUcIni Anal 


KohcTi Harm* 

Umax (smniy 

Don and Alice llarpst 

MtfiUi 

In Memory of l.yntlall Harris* 

The SnhutHut .tn.iv, K trl Out al 


IWUiml Auai .NTT 
Kolland K. Knmsthd* 

Ha ruaf 

Harold and Marilyn Kink 
ftmirr 


Jim* aad Maine Wolf 

Nuunr OnmQr, .NTT Cisiutrmotf 

Michael Yanney Faittily/America First Compnnk* 

ftuniMuir*. .NTT 


Anonymous 
Myosin 1 IJtmry 


’thWUKlt 


THE CONNIE DAY CLUB 


H onor* special friends who haw made a future gift a 8500,000 life insurance policy to establish the Connie 

intention of 8500,000 or more in their will, through a Fund. Connie Day created an endowment to benefit the 

hcncticinrv designation or with a life income arrangement children of Northeast Nebraska, 
to support NCF or an affiliated fund. By designating 


I. cun line "Andy" nnd 4 kri Andcrsi m John Day 

M 0H* Osswr AW 


Frank nnd Shirley Silvrt 
flMwskkkil Ansi 


Kstate of Krna Hadst icier Rudolph Kits* 

I Ujumhn* Jluiismr Soctay W Ikss^.Wfcuml Ansi 


Alkn I). Strunk 
ftrssur.iiArlsnl Aits I 


Shirley Kreut/ Iknnctt 
lAntrin in .NVtniWtn 


Kstate of James Fisher 


Kslatc of Mildred nnd Vcrncr Yinzant 

Aw».UiMtl Ansi 


John and Maurinc Hicftert 

Mriftp 


Ikrnnrd nnd Susan I lav 
fAmnrsUktsn! Ansi 


Lester* and Ikkn* Wolfe 
J*Cm* 


Kstate of Hnmo nnd l-nwroc lloet teller 
■■tynswr 

Folate of Leonard nnd Audrey I luminlnit 

.V Ktbeunl 1fc-.fic.il I Xtdc 

Kstate of Connk- Day 
TimiWr ANwsI 


Kstate* of Mnrfiarvt and Man iJnhnrt 
Amifc \S*« leaner .VfsAinJnji AW 
Kstate of Grace Molk-r 
-VcAnuAu f.Trv Mb' IJmuy 

Instate lit Mania ret Russell 
AJns« ami Simct lUmmty 


Kmmc of John nnd Ahvc Wnzah 
tUllrv Osmrv 


Anonymous 

Hnm < iisutrv 

Anonymous 
Atr*A Cjtmxy 
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* Rural Nebraska is a special place to live and raise a family. 
NCF has provided us a secure way to give back and contribute to its future success. ' 

- Donald Schmoderer. Stuart HE 


THE HOMETOWN HERITAGE CLUB 


I Via and Sail)' Schiniuk'tvr 


R ecognizes friends who have made provisions in their 
estate plans with a future gift intention of any amount 
for NCF or an affiliated fund. 

Ktialv nf WSniuia Alls 


i*k*ky 

Km ale nf I -a urn "Unite* .ViLiiimhi 

/1>»U1H>M|I| 

Kerry nnJ Cnlk-vn Iklltx 

John and Valeric IUn£vr 

IllrUt J.uilKniii thun.ii 
Morula A. Hndvn 
Ikmheaur 

Will linn II.* ami Knee Marie Hnwidl 


Km ate nf Joe I : HrvnMer 


Judith K llroetemekT 
Hurt* 

Sieve ami Shun m liniun 

ItajM 

Frank I., and Mary H. Ilriiniii£ 

ttmnisWWwl him t 

Fred nnd IVnnl llrnnlni* 

Ikmne . Vh'iMil Ami 

Jaucl I- Knnier Clnnla 
.UttwuM. O.VrfL * unit owl SJicmvr 
Mao CurUK'iihand 
Judith Scticrer < jmneaJy 
fWniv uf iknimr 

Km ale nf John K. Hunt 

OmMOIB/ 

KMale nf IVile nnd Irene Fadsc'lilld 

IkK+HXy 

lloufiLu A. nnd llilrtcfa U Fhctlll 

.VitnnVi Ofty, /.inn* 


Mild Fox 

/hmor.lf/cMof M 

Fatale of Paul M. ha 
IVnuKli/iiiRl Ami 
Mark and Linda ( iraff 
McCook 

In Memury of la.11 1 link 

Neal" and KUtalielli Hum 
Him* l>MO‘ 

Helen F. Jilfca 

/VwrtvJAunww 
Jana M. Jensen 

Loral* and Kina Johnv m 

tepM 

I jilitn and .\udrev June* and Family 

ma|M 

Jinefh K. and (ifita I). Knniler 
V1KM.1' 

JoImi C- Klimierman 

OmMCty 

Unwii Kivlilmime 

Vieii. Ml ami Jnive Kroolvrfi 
IMK V rt ft* 4n»sAte» Hi Uurm 
Lorry It. Liimm 

AmlT-niinWi 

Fatale of Arlcn laihinvyvr 

WUUv Mmay 

Fannie of Haimond ladmieivr 
MUfarr Irtmrr 

Chad lain man 
iv a» 


H< innic and lierry loieLey 

/JuvUCfty 

Donald Uindeen 

Knnald Maas 

AmcisMk 

Helen K. Marlen* 

IMnt K .Unarm* SMmlilji Fluid 
Marilyn D. UcNatih 
Ul>fiifu .ImVi/kw Cnrtit.-awnr 
Hedge and lliylli* Melerlienry 
l#iv tm .Verm! In /V*ty O.iuuv 

Durix H. Miller 

Francis and Maxine Nloul 
* ""IV f ’ uml 

Or. 0. J. and Josephine NofieniJoii 

M.*...,lirt/ V/Wi.n/M). 

Michael and Lynn Nnmuth 

iVimv limyi' Oniimimnv IViMrr 
F.blc A. Neuman 

James and Virginia Msscn 

Uiivmr * jMuky 

Finale of Kdnard and Fldnn hielik 

The Su hvukm Arnyy 

Larrv and Antic IVIrev 

Ikn-uliUiy, MniOW 

Rotate of Jolin II. IVttcy* 

Mnrtnfl 

Timii and Vcrla IIuiiiiikt 
K urt Onul.v 

loll and Itlcfinrd* (Juimln- 
.VrtmMbi lily l*vl> ami < Jarir Ik-aarr 
Holland K. Itnnialhel* 

KJiami ami /Ivor Hu. uuM Stiudarridp 

Fslatc of Fdllh M. Knldiln* 


Jennifer I.. Setiniadervr 


Jon 0. Sehmadcrer 
Smun 

Mike Schuldt 

Small Scaervut 
t.nmmhraKr thnriadic haul 
Shi 4c Sedlaeek 
men i 

KMale uf John II. Seidc 

I.Ma Maury 

Dennis* and Kiln Shiininln 

Knrt firmly 

KMale uf Itnndall J. Smilli 

lltimm II rtlir Maury 

Jim and IVfigv Tholkcn 

KruhOmWv 

KMale at Kidm'II Truxell 

Iturvct 

Darlene K. and Itldmrd L Waller 

.SVkiUrv 

Kathryn A. Wall 
MfU 

4 hut ( I. Warden 

.iMm 

Merritt C. Warren 

CniOarm 

Kay and Oel> Welsh 
/Vwlrr 

KMale uf Karen J. Wlmhlp 

Anonymous 
Arthur I iuiurv 


THE NEBRASKA COMMUNITY FOUNDATION ENDOWMENT CLUB 
acknowledges gifts to support education, training and technical 
assistance for NCF's affiliated funds. This Club honors those 
who have designated a gift in their will, through a beneficiary 
designation, or with a life income arrangement of any amount, 
or who have made cumulative lifetime gifts of $10,000 or more 
to the NCF Endowment. 


f red and Pcnm Bruning, Burning 
Sieve Buttress and Jan Weber, Kearney 
Matt Connealy and Judith Scherer 
Connealy.Oecatur 
Jay Dunlap, Milford 
Douglas A. and Patricia L. fnedli. 
Nebraska City 

Mark and Linda Graff. McCook 

Am and Terri Gustafson. Lincoln 

In Memory of Leo Mink. Champion 

Jana M Jensen. Bingham 

Ken Morrison, Hastings 

Fred and Carol Lockwood. ScottsbMf 

Maxine and Francis Moul, Lincoln 


BECOMING A MEMBER OF THE LEGACY SOCIETY 

The Nebraska Community foundations Legacy Society Is a way to 
celebrate and say thank you to generous donors both of cuuent gifts and 
future gift provisions through estate plans that benefit Nebraska's hometowns 

NCF invites you to consider the difference your hometown and favorite 
organizations make to Nebraska, then arrange a meeting with one of NCF's 
trained staff to learn about the gift options that are available to you. NCF 
encourages you to consult with your advisors to develop a gift plan that 
fils best with your overall plans. 

The Legacy Society encompasses four giving dubs, which are described 
on these two pages You will be enrolled m the Legacy Society when you 
let NCF know of your charitable intentions With permission, you will be 
honored in NCF's annual report and you will receive an invitation to attend 
the NCF annual banquet. 

If you would like to give hack to your hometown or if you have already 
made a Mure gift Intention in your will, through a beneficiary designation 
or with a life income arrangement, contact Jim Gustafson. Gift Planning 
Director, at (402) 323-7341 or jgustafson 9netxommfound.org. 


Irv and Wanda Omtvedt Lincoln 

Ron and Judy Parks Pap.ll.on 

Beverly and Jack Pollock. OgaUb 

Jon D. and Jennder L. Schmaderer. Stuart 

James P. Sc hoi z. Omaha 

Nicole Sedbcek. O'Neill 

Frank and Shirley Sibert. Kearney 

Jean and Bob Stowe*. Ord 

Kell, and Brian Thompson, Waverfy 

Kathleen Thuman and Family, Maywood 

Ray and Deb Welsh, Pender 

Dbne M. Wilson. Lincoln 

Jim" and Elaine WoK Albion 

Jeffrey Yost and Cindy Hyman Yost Lincoln 
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NEBRASKA COMMUNITY FOUNDATION AFFILIATED FUNDS 

1 79 Commonitin m 7 1 Counties 
JuntJO.200 ft 



This map depicts communities that benefit from planned gifts, donor-advised funds 
and/or community affiliated funds of the Nebraska Community Foundation. 


94 COMMUNITY-BASED 
AFFILIATED FUNDS 

Anslcy Area Community Foundation 

Arthur Area Community Foundation 

Atkinson (aimmunity Foundation 

Hilt Springs Community Foundation 

bloom tie Id Community Foundation 

Hoorn County Area Foundation 

llm Italic County (aimmunity Foundation 

Brown County •( ommunity Foundation 

Hum'll Community Fund 

Itallcr ( aiunty Area Foundation 

Italic Community Foundation 

( jILruay ( atm in unity Fund 

Carroll Community Foundation 

Ccrvsco Community Foundation 

( 3tamlx-fx i aimmunity Improvement Foundation 

(Jicyvnnc C aiunty Community Center Foundation 

Clarks Community Fund 


Columbus (aimmunity Foundation 
Columbus Schools Foundation Fund 
C T >KK Development Community Foundation 

lUomnar. On-tmnL KiniJ. Cent Nnui. /UCrJ 

Craig (aimmunity Foundation 
Creighton (aimmunity Foundation 
Curt lx (aimmunity Foundation 
Dovey Area Community Foundation 
Ihllcr (aimmunity Foundation 
Oorvhexter Area (aimmunity Foundation 
FJgln (aimmunity Foundation 
FUisti* Area (aimmunity Foundation 
Flxctcr Area (aimmunity Foundation 
Friend Community Foundation 
Future of Decatur Foundation 
(irevley Community Foundation 
Haves ( aiunty ( aimmunity Fund 
llcbrun (aimmunity Foundation 
Holstein Improvement Committee Fund 
llvannis Aren (aimmunity Foundation 


Imperial (aimmunity Foundation 
Johnson County llox|>ital Foundation Fund 
Keith (aiunty (aimmunity Foundation 
Keen I 'aha ( atomy Foundation 
Kimball Community Foundation 
Laurel Area (aimmunity Foundation 
laignn County! aimmunity Foundation 
Marquette (’aimmunity Foundation 
Mavwood Public School Foundation Fund 
MtSiook Community Foundation 
Milford Public Bchoob Foundation Fund 
Mullen Area Foundation 

Mustang Country Community Development Fund 

(Bdib-rtir. .Sumner. liter) 

S'apcr (aimmunity Foundation 
Nebraska City (aimmunity Foundation 
Nemaha (aiunty Development Foundation 
Neuman (Jrmv (aimmunity Foundation 
Nlolir urn (aimmunity Founslation 
Norfolk Oimmunitv Foundation 
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Onkaialc Community Fund 

O'Neill Community Foundation 

hillside Community Foundation 

iVmkr-ThurM.m Kducatkm (it Community Fmindation 

IVrV.no ('minty Community Foundation 

IV-ru Community Foundation 

llnttsmoiith li immunity Foundation 

Kiihtofl Community Foundation 

Ked Cloud Community Foundation 

Kmc land Community Foundation 

Rudivlllc Community Foundation 

Ruskin Community Foundation 

St. Kdwurvl Medical Clinic Fund 

St. I^ul t ^immunity Fund 

Stilcklvy t j immtinily Fnumlui i> m 

Spencer Community Ft iund.it Inn 

Springfield C« immunity Foundation 

Stanton Community Foundation 

Stratton I '..immunity Fund 

Stuart Omununily Foundation 

Superior Auditorium ImpnnviiK'nt Fund 

Syracuse Development Foundation 

Tecumsch Community Foundntioii 

Tiled ford Aren Community Foundation 

Tildcii-Mendow (Jr. we Community Fmindatitm 

Trenton O immunity Foundation 

Trumbull Community Foundatiun 

ITtena Charitable Trust Fund (rtnnlmij 

ITiadilla Area Fund 

Valiev ( anility t a immunity Fmindatitm 

Wallace Community Foundation 

Wauneta Community Foundation 

Wiium Community Foundntion 

Wayne tj immunity Foundation 

Wheeler Ctmnty < a immunity Fnundnt Ion 

WlHief Area t amimunity Fmindatitm 

John and Alvec Woxuh .Memorial Fund 

(Mtfcy i'tmmyi 

Wynuire Community Improvement Croup Fund 
Wytttore INihlic l.ilirary Fund 

55 ORGANIZATIONAL 
AFFILIATED FUNDS 

O immunity Assistance Initiative 

Country Club Nelgldmrhood Charitable Fmindation 

KndouNdiraskn Fund 

Hnvfninmcntal Quality liK-vntive Program 

Faery Woman .Matters Fund 

Fiiuutcial I tanning Association ad 

Nel>».id.a Fmindation Fuml 


“In rural development philanthropy, philanthropy is the tool by which people 
achieve just, equitable and high-functioning communities. " 
~ Linetta Gilbert, Senior Program Officer, The Ford Foundation 


Friends ad the (•anemair's Residence 

FtuurvForev Nebraska 

Crnec Lutheran Cliureh Faiuitdation Fund 

(■ranary Foundalion hind 

Ccoundnntcr Charitable Fuml 

Heartland Big Brothers Big Slaters diarilahle Fund 

IlnmcToavn Competitiveness Fund 

Irvingdale Ncighhorlwmd Association Fund 

l.uellle Bnrvh Foundation for Animal 

Companions Fund 

Midwest I'S - Japan Association Fund 

Nehr. Aren Health Kdiicntl.m (enters Fund 

Nchr. Business Hall ad lame Selmlarslilp Fund 

Nehr. CASA .Vasaiciatitm lindge County 

Nehr. ( IASA Annotation Sarpy ( ammy 

Nehr. CASA Association Summer Omp 

Nehr. CASA Camncvikm 

Nehr. Cattlemen Research ami 

Fd ucation FouikIiUIoii Fuml 

Nehr. Children anal Families Fmindation Fuml 

Nehr. IVKCA Fund 

Nehr. Development Network Fund 

Nehr. Foumlatiam for .Vgrieulluml Awareness Fund 

Nehr. Crnaing I -and* Coalition Fluid 

Nehr. Indcpcmlcnt Bankers Fimndntion Fund 

Nehr. Javcvvs Seltadarship Fund 

Nehr. I.KAD Alumni Association Fund 

Nehr. UvAD Program Fmindatitm Fuml 

Nehr. Lllirary Association Fmindatitm Fuml 

Nehr. Main Street I 'mg ram 

Nehr. Mlenicnterprise hirtncrslilp Fund 

Nehr. Nurses Association Foundntimi Fuml 

Nehr. Statewide Arboretum Foundation Fund 

Nehr. Volunteer Foumlation Fund 

Nehr. Women's Fmindatitm Fund 

Joint C. Neillardt Foumlation Fund 

Diane Nelson Kndowment for the 

Covemor's Residence hind 

Nelson Institute hind 

North I latte Decree Committee Fuml 

Northeast Ndiraska RCJitH Fmindiitimi Fuml 

I'lattc Rlvvr Implcnientatitm I ‘nigrum Fund 

Rainwater Basin Joint Venture Fund 

Rl'PRI hind 

State ( Ilumlier's U-aderslup Nebraska 
Foundation Fuml 

TeomMates of Columbus Foumlatiam Fund 

Tech Foundalion Fund 

Ftiumlutltin (nr Thayer Camnty 

Health Service* Fuml 

Turner Community VmiiIi Development 

Initiativv Fund 


Wadiiska AuduUm Society Natural 
Area Acquisition Fund 
The WealtliSpring Fund 

Wilhcrhue Ncigllhairhood .\smi. Foundation Fluid 

29 DONOR-ADVISED FUNDS 

Kmn R. Badsticbcr Trust Horn ir-Adviscd Fund 

William and Rose Marie llmndl Fuml 

limning State Bank DoaorAdvteml Fund 

Richard and Ihuln Casey Family Dnnor-Aafvtscd Fuml 

Tltomas and < Jiarlene Chihvrs Fund 

The Cnnnle FUtdamment Fund 

William II. and Flrma C. Hamme Fund 

Farmers Nntlamnl Foundation Donor-Advised Fund 

First National Bank of Omaha Fund 

Jim and Mild Fox Family Donor-Aihiscd Fuml 

Kolicrt and Jcnncttc Hunt (ireat Plains 

Gommunleaiions Donor-Advised Fund 

Kenner Family Fund 

Nelson Family I Van ir-Advised Fund 

Thaimns II. and Cynthia Olson Family 

Honor- Advised Fund 

Kant ami Jmly htrks Honor-Advised Fuml 
Rnile Family hind 

Anthony and Mariam Raimonvln hind 

I lantld and Marilyn Kink Family hind 

Kohinson Waterloo Public- library Foumtatiam hind 

Margaret Russell Trust Honor-Advised Fund 

Caul ami Karen Scgcf Family Fuml 

Frank and Shirley Sihcrt Honor- AJvtscd Fund 

Sprague Seliotarshlp Kndowmettt 

Thunian Family Hrimw-Advlscd Fund 

I tale and Jean Tlnstmau Family hind 

Venter ami Mildred \Tnznni Don. irAdvtscd Fuml 

Wilkinson Family Fluid 

Wllsa m Taylor Family hind 

Anonymous Honor-Advised hind 

4 DESIGNATED / 

FIELD OF INTEREST FUNDS 

Dennis Kerens Rural Health Fund 
l.vmlall A. Harris Memorial Fund 
MeManigal Family Fund 
Youth Scholar College Seluilarshlp hind 

17 LIFE INCOME FUNDS 
Additional gifts are invested through NCF to IkikHi 
N diraska communities and (irganlxatiuns and provide 
income for the donors. 
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DONOR 

for fncotytra ended 06 300® 

$ 500,000 AND ABOVE 
First National Rank <4 ( hiuliu 
folate irf Man' Unliart 
Wk Kdlofiit Fnundalion 
folate of Vcmer Ytiunnt 

$ 250,000 TO $ 499,999 
Sears fomlly Trust 
folate of Audrey < amiming 
Demits and Ibfll Werner 
BW Tctcom 

$ 100 , 000 TO $ 249,999 

Seht a 4 1 foirict of Columbus Ft amdst a hi 

folate uf Kayimmd Uthmeyvr 

folate id John II. Settle 

fol and I k uina Itohlnsnn Jr. 

ftiul and Karen Sefivr 

The ( jlDundwilcr Foimdulon 
Nehr, ( aitik'inen Re-search 
and Kducatkui Foundation 

$ 50 , 000 TO $ 99,999 

Judy Ilcinhc-rHer 

folate of In Maw I. Boettcher 
folate of Margaret Keefer 
Thayer l Vanity Memorial 
Hospital Foundation 
Anonymous 

Nefwaska LEAP Abuttal Association 

Bonnie McManignl (iupla 
James ami Wr&lnta Niwen 
Kentiit K. Kams 
IV m and Aliev llnrpsi 
Anonymous 

Raymond and Mary Itockemum 
fireat IMains t Vunnmnieniions 

I kins Rcencabk Trust 

S 2 S.OOOTO $ 49,999 

Consolidated Companies 

Butler County < Tlnlc IK1 
folate of kamlall J. Snitth 
Karl II. and Weallha II. N'chtHt 
Family Foundation 
folate of Holland K KamsthcF 
folate of Margaret Russell 
fkorjje < iarlkk 
John S. WUkitwm 
Long Fine Volunteer Fire Dcpr 
Tri-t Vanity Bank 
Suxannc I). Ilariand 


BENEFICIARY 


First Xational Won* o/ OukiJki firm! 
VowA Scholar College Scholarnhi/t 
llomcTiKcn I iouifretit iveness 
terrier and Mildred Vinsnnr 
Donor-Advised Finn! 


Decatur 

St. Ktketml Medical ( JirnV 

( Jlrmihcrs 

Unite Family Fund 


(i/lumhu* Schuoln Rnimimton Furul 

Uil her 

Curtin 

Knhiimon Hotcrloo ftiMfc- iJhniry 
Ituii and Karen Setter Family 
Donor-.kkisctl Aiintf 
Oro\auheatert3uiritahle Fund 
Sebr t .Virrlemen Hesvtaxh 
ami Education Foundation Fund 


Fma U. Hadstieber Trust 
Ihntor-.UklMd Fluid 
Spencer 
O’XcM 

Fauiulatian/ar Thayer Comity 
Health Services Fund 
Ihtnceil 

Xebrasha LEW I’mgrum. 

Xebrasha LEW . Uuinni . VsKoeinrion Htrui 
McMoriujal Handy Fwul 

Imperial 
McCook. Curtis 

Curtis 

Creation, FM»n. Imperial. 

Perkins Comity, IWtiewt 
RuMn 


Arthur. Curtis. EndotrXcbnuha, 

Fusiis, llxuunis. Maweootl. Mullen. 

Therfkml. Wallace 
Wittier Coioirv 
Hebron 
Xehnisku City 

IhmceH 

Murtjuret KuhscH Trust /V«nir-.Vfvfmtf Finul 
Curtis 

niUti'riKon AVtmtfv Fund 
limten County 
O'.Ve HI, Stuart 
Uilkirmon Family Funtl 


DONOR 

| hiula K. Keller 

l>r. and Mrs. Walter ( Ttancc 
N'eftrnska Boiler 
folate of Eugene Martinson 
Utmaek Bank 

Tier! hie <3inritnblc Ftaindatkai 

I Vllvrt and Jerome Baum 
! follter E. Wyant 
limning Slate Bank 
t V Hiper Foundation 

$ 15 , 000 TO $ 24,999 

< ierakl K. and VcrlciKt ( iundc-rson 

Tltayer Agciicy 

Aurelia l-ammers 

Anna Marie- Wliite 

IV-psi < a ila of Stouvland 

MNP Financial Croup 

I Vinter Dental Ia4> 

Hie John, Bull. Anton and 
Doris Wirth Fi nindatii m 
Ron and Jennie Cnnum 
Northeast N'elirstdta W’AI> 

Tile- Ste-inliart FYmndatii m 
Kawasaki Motors Manufacturing (Virp. 

Elna .1. Johnson 

$ 10 , 000 TO $ 14,999 

(Vdttmbua .\rva I'nited Way 

Rupert Dunklnu Foundaticui 

Knipp ( Hurl table Foundation 

Russell Lang 

Kathryn Wall 

Adams Bank «t Trust 

E.C. and I kite Kicc 

John ami Ikih Klostemian 

Nebraska (Sty Baseball Roosters 

Askcy forms 

Jim and Sharri Itakkmado 
Bank of Manpicttc 
Frank and Petty K)t tlwiff 
John (liven 
The Ik Nile .\geiley 

Jose-ph and iVwfe Masin 
Kaljdi itnd Itesvrly HoUftister 
( kite nnd FkierFy .lolutson 
Father Jim Kramper 
JtKiniK' lauimann 
Don a In Weiss 
Anonymous 
Ammymous 
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Total Assets 

(in millions) -, $50 



As of 99 00 01 02 03 04 OS 06 07 08 
June 30 


Permanent Endowments 
Under Management 

(in millions) 


ISO 



As of 99 00 01 02 03 04 OS 06 07 06 
June30 
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• $20 

- $15 

■j $10 

\ ss 

- 0 


Payments to Communities Number of Contributions 

and Projects Sl2 Per Year -,10.000 

(in millions) To NCF and its Affiliated Funds 
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SOURCE OF FUNDS 

FvrkucirtMrerxftdO&iaOe 

All Funds 

Total =$24,726,871 



USE OF FUNDS 

Fat total ytOftndtd 06.30.06 

All Funds 

Total =$24,726,871 



SOURCE OF FUNDS 

h»lu*olr*o>«*k4<*.i00* 

NCF Operations and Development 

Total* $1,389,748 


USE OF FUNDS 

fothualfraftnOHJO&SOCm 

NCF Operations and Development 

Total = $1,389,748 
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N CF was on the leading edge in 2(X)2 when it 

developed its county-by-county analysis of Nebraska's 
iiuergcnerational transfer of wealth. The numbers were 
shocking-$94 billion will transfer in rural Nebraska alone 
over the first half of this century. With our aging rural 
population, the peak years of wealth transfer are quickly 
approaching — 20, 10, 5 years from now, and in some 
counties, the peak has already occur red. 

NCF launched a statewide effort to alert rural 
communities to the critical impact associated with this 
phenomenon and to teach affiliated fund leaders how to 
use the data as a ease statement for building endowments 
to retain a portion of their community's wealth. 

NCF's Web site provides projections for each county. 

For example. Holt County, with 1 1 .5<K) people, will 
experience a SI. 6 billion transfer over the first half of 
the century. The data is further broken down annually — 
a $32 million average annual transfer. If five percent of the 
total transfer were gifted to community endowments, at the 
end of five years there would be an $8 million endowment 
generating $4(X).(XM) each and every year for community 


investment. Estimates show that the peak year of transfer 
in Holt County is just 12 years away, in 2020. 

The loss of transferred wealth, however, is only one symptom 
of the larger demographic challenge facing rural Nebraska. 
NCF is helping Holt County develop a holistic strategy to 
meet this challenge through IlomeTovvn Competitiveness. 
Communities are now building endowment funds to 
reinvest in people — through leadership development, 
entrepreneurship support and youth engagement. 

NCF provides training in donor visitation and expertise 
to assist donors and their advisors in arranging planned 
gifts that have long-term impact on the ability to grow 
cconomics and populations. 

Tbe result of this work can be measured in the number 
of planned gifts and bequests to NCF community and 
donor-driven affiliated funds henefitting Holt County. 
Today. 13 planned gifts are in place and endowments and 
expectancies total $2.65 million. That wealth will remain 
in Holt (kiunty for generations to come. The same 
impact can be made in counties throughout Nebraska. 


America's Wealth Transfer: A Likely Scenario 


Nebraska Community Foundation 

County-Based Transfer of Wealth Analysis 



~+~ Unrt*d Srat «1 -*-Rur«l NebravlJ 


Peak of Transfer 

■ Group 1 - 2000 to 2014 □ Group 3 - 2040 and after 

H Group 2 - 201 S to 2039 



_ r m Alr . 

"NCF sets the tempo for leadership around the issues of rural philanthropy and community 

Nebraska Community 

development. NCF was not only the first to develop and test the feasibility of gifting some of 
the transfer of wealth for the economic benefit of the communities in which that wealth was 
created - they are also the clear leaders in helping others establish similar programs. * 

FOUNDATION 

P.0. Box 83107 • Lincoln. NE 68501-3107 

www.nebcomnvfound.or9 

- Dr. Rkk Foster 

402.323.7330 • 402,323.7349 (fax) 


info@1nebcommfound.or9 

W. (t KtHoaa Foundation 
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November 2008 


NCF SERVES 199 AFFILIATED FUNDS 






vilK -V 


T he Stratton Community 
Foundation celebrated 
meeting its June 30 deadline 
for raising $75,000 toward 
its Robert and Jeanette 
Hunt Challenge Grant. 
Stratton earned an additional 
match of $25,000 for its 
HTC endowment. “The new 
endowment fund will help 
give Stratton the ability to take control of its future and provide funding for 
community development,” said Larry Forch Jr., the fund’s president. 



Nebraska Community 


FOUNDATION 

NCF provides 
financial management, 
education and strategic 
development in 
partnership with 
1,800 affiliated fund 
leaders statewide. 


CURTIS COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 

The Curtis Community Foundation 
celebrated the grand opening of the 
Curtis Memorial Community Center in 
September. The center was made possible 
through a $1.05 million donation from 
alumnus George Garlkk and subsequent 
fundraising. The building is now paid for; 
additional fundraising is underway for 
furnishings, parking and landscaping. 



(UtnA (iarHck cam the ribbon at a grand 
oftening ceremony udth her hwdtund, George 
(hiHkk, at her Me. 


THE WEALTHSPRING FUND 

The Wealthspring Fund supports 
programs to increase women's 
economic self-suffkiency.lt recently 
awarded grants to Community Action 
of Nebraska to support 'Money Smart' 
train-the-trainer certification for staff 
working with low-income women 
statewide. Friendship Home to enable 


women in emergency shelters to 
partkipate in financial education, 
and Lincoln Housing Charities to provide 
tuition for low-income women to attain 
certifkation in healthcare occupations. 

McCOOK COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 

McCook Community Foundation has 
supported an entrepreneurship course 
in whkh students learn about banking, 
dvks, free enterprise, advertising, laws, 
philanthropy, job interviews and more. 
During a day-long field trip to Wray, 
Colorado, the students move into the 
town of 10 businesses and transform 
from students of economics to citizens 
of Rural AmeriTowne. 



TRUMBULL COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 

Trumbull Community Foundation raised 
$91 ,000 to finance operation of the 
Trumbull Community Center in the former 
Trumbull school building. TCF used many 


of Nebraska Community Foundation's 
tools to help with the campaign. Alumni, 
friends and businesses matched and 
exceeded the initial $40,000 committed 
by four local families, including gifts of 
grain, to keep this handicapped accessible 
facility available for voting, events, 
emergency shelter and other needs. 



BURWELL COMMUNITY FUND 

The Burwell Community Fund has 
received $1.2 million in contributions 
and has re-invested $867,500 into 
community improvement projects 
with more than 20 dvk groups since 
its founding in 1996. Affiliated fund 
leaders are keeping their sights set on 
the future, however, by actively building 
an endowment through outright gifts 
and planned gifts. This community of 
just over a thousand people now has an 
endowment of more than $358,000 
and additional future gifts valued at 
more than $1 million. 


On the Leading Edge 
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SHICKLEY COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 

The Shickley Community Foundation has 
granted more than $14,000 to community 
programs this year including $1300 to 
Fillmore County Court Appointed Special 
Advocate (CASA) to recruit additional 
volunteer support for an increasing 
number of children in need. CASA is 
now better positioned to make a positive 
difference in the lives of more families 
in Shickley. 

KEITH COUNTY COMMUNITY 
FOUNDATION 

Keith County Community Foundation 
has supported a number of civic projects 



including Habitat for Humanity since 200S 
and the summer reading program at the 
Goodall City Library in Ogallala, with 1,000 
participants this year. 


EUSTIS COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 



improvement. The foundation also 
supports Kinder Haus,a nonprofit 
child care center in this community of 
464 people. 


PLATTSMOUTH COMMUNITY 
FOUNDATION 

The Plattsmouth Community Foundation 
supports an innovative way to encourage 
adolescents to use their local library. 

These are just a few of the kids who enjoy 
playing with the library's Wii, Xbox360, 
Guitar Hero and Dance Dance Revolution 
during a recent tournament According to 
library director Stephen Hunt more kids 
are coming to the library to do their 
homework, as well. 



Tara Hemberger said the group hopes 
this first large project will help launch 
its next efforts, which indude building 
an endowment fund and eventually 
renovating or building a new town hall. 



THEDFORD AREA COMMUNITY 
FOUNDATION 

TheThedford Area Community Foundation 
annual banquet and fundraising event was 
a big success this past year, drawing more 
than 160 participants to this town of 200 
people. The event raised about $20,000. 
The foundation, located In Thomas County, 
population 729, now has endowed assets 
of almost $1 1 5,000 and has granted over 
$20,000 in community grants. 

MARGARET RUSSELL FUND 

The Margaret Russell Fund benefits Nance 
County, an HTC site, by targeting its 
grantmaking for investments in people: 
youth and adult leadership training, 
population retention, skill-building for 
volunteers, economic development and 
the promotion of healthy lifestyles. Up to 
$25,000 is being awarded this year, and 
challenge grants are encouraged. 

O'NEILL COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 


The Eustis Community Foundation youth 
board, the *E Unit,' has full voting rights 
and actively participates in the work of 
the fund. The E Unit met its first $500 
challenge by doing yard work and home 
repair to raise funds for community 


ROSELAND COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 

The Roseland Community Foundation 
raised more than $30,000 in less than a year 
and brought the town together to build a 
park over one weekend in June. President 


The O'Neil Community Foundation awarded 
a grant to BRAVO, a youth organization that 
talks to peers about bullying and dating 
violence. The group held a school assembly 
in 2008 to illustrate the percentage of 
students affected by violence. 


Nebraska Coi 

IOUN0AT ON 

P.O. Box 83107 • Lincoln. NE 68501-3W7 
www.netocommfouncLorg 
402323.7330 • 402 323.7349 ( fax) 

infbfnebcommfourtd-orq 


"Maintaining and enhancing our rural communities as desirable pioces to Ike Is key to Nebraska's 
overall strength. We now have many examples, including Decatur, of how a partnership with NCF 
con lead to people making a re-energized commitment to their hometowns . ' 


-Judith Scherer Cor 
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Supplemental Material Submitted By Jeff Yost, President and CEO, 
Nebraska Community Foundation, Lincoln, Nebraska 



An Overview of 

Hometown Competitiveness 

A Come-Back/Give-Back Approach to Rural Community Building 


Hometown Competitiveness 
builds on Local assets 

HomeTown Competitiveness (HTC) is a comprehensive, community 
development strategy that builds on local assets. HTC is a “come-back, 
give-back” approach that is designed to rekindle residents’ belief in the 
future of their hometown, leading them to locally driven strategies that 
bear promise for long-term sustainability. 




Sixteen Nebraska communities or counties have joined the HTC 
partnership since 2002, when this framework was pilot-tested 
in VaMey County. Nebraska. Now, HTC also is in some stage of 
implementation or exploration in 14 other states. 

HTC is a partnership of three non-profit organizations: The 
Nebraska Community Foundation, the RUPRI Center for Rural 
Entrepreneurship and the Heartland Center for Leadership 
Development, all of which have offices in Nebraska. Numerous 
other partners are also working with HTC in Nebraska and 
elsewhere to adapt the HTC framework In the most appropriate 
way for the locality. 

In Valley County, results have been impressive. After more than 
seven decades of decline, the county can count: 

■ 73 new businesses 

■ 10 business expansions and 21 ownership transitions 

■ 332 new ful-time jobs 

■ $90 million In new investment 

On top of that, retail sales are up 20% vs. 18% statewide, per 
capita inoome is growing at more than twice the state average, and 
population is increasing for the first time since 1930. 

Success In Valley County and other HTC communities has capfured 
the imagination of rural communities across the state and around 
the nation. No two HTC sites are exactly alike, but in each location, 
local leaders work through the HTC framework using four *Pillars" 
to build on local assets and regional resources already available. 


The Four HTC Pillars: 

■ Building Local Leadership— to mobilize and organize diverse community 
capacity that can sustain community and economic development Into the future. 

■ Expanding Community Philanthropy— to use charitable giving and endowment 
building, made possible through the intergenerational transfer of wealth, as a 
tool for sustaining homegrown community and economic development. 

■ Energizing Entrepreneurship— to nurture and network residents who want to 
start or expand a business. 

■ Engaging Youth and Young People— to cultivate a sense of belonging, Investment 
and community involvement so that remaining or returning home is seen as an 
attractive option. 

On the ground and at work in the community, each Pillar supports the others. 

Implementation of the HTC framework is an incremental process designed to 

help build, enhance and sustain community capacity. The process is carried out In 

three phases: 


■ Phase 2: Strategy Development 

■ Phase 3: Implementation and Refinement 

Phase 1 focuses on assessment of community capacity in each of the four 
Pillars, a process that typicalty takes four to six months. Phase 2 focuses on 
developing and beginning implementation of customized strategies to strengthen 
community capacity in each of the four Pillar areas and to integrate them into a 
holistic long-term community and economic development plan. This phase may 
take nine to 18 months. In Phase 3. which is ongoing into the foreseeable future, 
communities refine and update their plan as implementation continues. 




Danotesa 



County- wife 
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Public Awareness Builds Support 
for Community Endowments 


“The imperial Community foundation wouldn't be where we are today 

WITHOUT THE PROFESSIONAL HELP AND GUIDANCE FROM THE NEBRASKA COM- 
MUNITY FOUNDATION STAFF. WHEN WE WERE GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
MATCHING CHALLENGE GRANT TO HELP BUILD A COMMUNITY ENDOWMENT, WE 
RECEIVED TRAINING FOR THE STEPS TO TAKE. THE IDEA OF GETTING SOME MAJOR 
DONATIONS BEFORE MAKING THE ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE COMMUNITY AND THEN 
USING THE SUGGESTED COMPONENTS WHEN MAKING 'ASKING* VISITS WORKED.” 



— Lori pankonin, Board member 
imperial Community Foundation 




One of several successes in building community endowment funds to support HTC 
began when the Robert and Jeanette Hunt Donor-Advised Fund, the family foundation of 
the founders of Great Plains Communications in Nebraska, offered challenge grants to 
communities served by the company. The challenge promised to award up to $50,000 
if the community could match the amount, three-to-one, over a three-year period. Six 
communities have accepted the challenge. 

Imperial (population 1.982). an HTC community located in southwest Nebraska, was the 
first to reach its goal. 1 6 months before the deadline. Imperial is now focusing on the long- 
term goal of raising a $1 million endowment by 2015. 

The Imperial Community Foundation launched its campaign by establishing a “Star BuMer* 
program, allowing donors to become a Star Builder by pledging to contnbute at least 
$1 ,000 or more to the foundation over a three-year period. Upon completion of the Hunt 
Challenge, the program had 83 Star Builder members, plus an addfoonal 47 gifts in the 
form of memorials and other contributions. 

Raising and maintain*^ broad public awareness was a key ingredient to the success of the 
challenge campaign. The weekly newspaper, the Imperial Republican, published frequent 
editorial opinions and stories encouraging the establishment of an unrestricted community 
endowment. The paper ran monthly updates on the campaign's progress including a list of 
contnbutors' names. The Imperial Republican's co-publisher. Russ Pankonin, contributed 
$9,000 from his stipend as a recipient of the Omaha World-Herald Frank Partsch Editorial 
Leadership Award. 

Another major gift that caught the eye of the public was a $1 0.000 contribution from 
Pinnacle Bank, presented at its grand opening festivities. A ribbon of one hundred $1 00 
bills was cut in front of Pinnacle Bank and then given to the foundation by Pinnacle branch 
president, Kelly Hammeriun. 


Board members became adept at making personal donor visits. Elsie Newman and Elna 
Johnson admitted that they were hesitant to make 'the ask" at first, but gained confidence 
after visiting with their friends and neighbors in living rooms and across kitchen tables. 



The Imperial Community Foundation celebrates achieving its Hunt Challenge. 



Ptnnacle branch bank president Kelly Hammeriun cuts a 
ribbon of one hundred $100 bins at the bank's grand opening 
ceremony before turning it over to the Imperial Community 
Foundation in support of its Hunt Challenge Grant Campaign. 

Board members reached beyond the city's limits to include 
fanners, ranchers and former residents. 

The Imperial Community Foundation celebrated its 
success at a public event attended by 50 people, including 
members of the Hunt Family. Casey Garrigan and Mick 
Jensen. Foundation President Dan Reeves congratulated 
the community for contributing to the tremendous growth 
of the foundation in just one year. And board member Lori 
Pankonin reminded the crowd that raising funds for an 
endowment is a marathon, not a sprint 


“It’s the people in our small towns that make 

THE DIFFERENCE. IT*S NOT THE LIBRARY OR THE 
HOSPITAL... THOSE ARE IMPORTANT. BUT IT’S THE 
PEOPLE. WHEN WE ISSUE A CHALLENGE GRANT TO 
COMMUNITIES FOR HTC, WHICH IS WONDERFUL, AND 
WHEN WE DELIVER THE CHECKS TO COMMUNITIES THAT 
MEET THE CHALLENGE, I AM AMAZED AND FULFILLED 
BY WHAT I HAVE SEEN. tT ENERGIZES AND EMPOWERS 
THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN THOSE COMMUNITIES." 


— Gail Jensen 

Robert and Jeanette hunt Fund 



Imperial board members Elna Johnson and Elsie Newman 
explain the Hunt Challenge to potential donors. 


2 WINTER 2009 
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HTC Is Helping Communities to ‘Spiral Up* 

A third-party evaluation of results in HTC communities indicates that HTC is making a positive difference in 
community attitudes, particularly in how communities and community organizations work together to move 



community development agendas forward. 


The evaluation was conducted by the North Central Regional 
Center for Rural Development, which is housed at Iowa State 
University in Ames. The field work for the evaluation was 
conducted by Mary Emery. North Central's associate director. 
'One of the reasons that HTC is successful is that it throws 
out the ‘expert’ model and says that ’we are learners together 
within the context of local wisdom,” says Dr. Emery. “It 
counters the rural myths of poverty, youth out-migration and 
the notion of outside industrial attraction as the only way to do 
economic development. It provides community leaders with 
real data to help them reframe these issues in ways that lead to 
do able solutions.* 

The evaluation compared results in McCook, population 7.500. 
and in Holt County, where the largest community. O'Neill, is 
just fewer than 4,000. At the time of the evaluation visits. Holt 
County was completing Phase 2 of HTC. while McCook was 
beginning Phase 1 . 

In Holt County, interviewees and focus group participants said 
HTC had brought together communities in ways that hadn't 
seemed possible before. A multi-community leadership 
program ted to the creation of a county-wide economic 
development structure, which is supported by every community 
in the county. Youth are reporting that the community is more 
willing to involve young people. Across the board, risk-taking 
has become the norm, not the exception. 

“Our community has gotten really brave about the things we’ve 
done!" said a Holt County leader. 

The county is more focused today on strategies, not projects. 
And leadership succession has become an accepted priority. 

In McCook, community leaders are teaming that collaboration 
is critical: ‘Community leaders must collaborate if we are to 
succeed at turning things around." 

Economic development today is more focused on entrepre- 
neurship than industrial attraction, and a lot of excitement 
has emerged around youth attraction. A longtime community 
leadership program has been revitalized, and high school youth 
are now accepted participants in the program. 

Dr. Emery concluded that the HTC approach represents 
a "spiraling up" of community assets, in contrast to the 
conventional view of "spiraling down* that is often associated 
with trends in rural communities. Her view is that HTC helps 
communities build on local assets to move the community along 
a path that leads to sustainability. 


Philanthropy for ongoing 

FINANCING FOR LEADERSHIP, | 
YOUTH, AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


Cultural capital increases 

WITH PRIDE AND HOPE AS YOUNG 
PEOPLE RETURN 


.Youth engagement, leadership 

AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT AND CAPTURING 
WEALTH TRANSFER CREATES 
NEW SOCIAL, CULTURAL AND 
FINANCIAL CAPITAL 


Social, political and 

FINANCIAL CAPITAL SUPPORT 
EARLY ASSESSMENT 


Cultural capital begins to 

CHANGE — WE CAN DO IT! 1 


Social capital brings 

OUTSIDE EXPERTISE TOGETHER 
WITH INTERNAL WISDOM I 


“HTC GIVES YOU THE CASE STATEMENT — NOT JUST FOR PHILANTHROPY — BUT FOR 
WHY YOU SHOULD RISK STARTING A BUSINESS, WHY YOUTH SHOULD BE INVOLVED AS 
CO-PARTNERS, AND WHY YOU SHOULD REALIZE THAT YOU HAVE GREAT LEADERS IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY ALREADY.” 

— Mary Emery 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR. NORTH CENTRAL 
REGIONAL CENTER FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


3 
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Leadership drives HTC 
Community Implementation 


“The key is leadership, we moved from two to three people who did 

EVERYTHING, AND WE NOW HAVE A LIST OF 400. LEADERSHIP IS THE KEY TO 
BUILDING THE RELATIONSHIPS THAT MAKE THAT HAPPEN.” 

— Bob Stowell, Ord. Nebraska 


In HTC communities across Nebraska, leadership development has emerged as a driving 
community influence for implementing the HTC framework Cultivating a diverse leadership 
base occurs on both an informal basis of peer mentoring and through structured leadership 
programs that are either designed locally or delrvered through agencies such as University 
of Nebraska -Lincoln Extension. 

Butler County's leadership program is funded in part by the Butler County Area Foundation 
and is a collaborative effort with the Chamber of Commerce. The course has evolved a 
new curriculum and is now caled ‘Leading Locally.’ with an emphasis on entrepreneurial 
leadership as wei as regional and global issues. It includes seven one-day sessions that 
teach participants about the community and what they can do to build on the strengths of 
the county. 


“TAKING THE LEADERSHIP CLASS GAVE ME CONFIDENCE 
TO BE INVOLVED AND MORE PROACTIVE IN MY COMMUNITY.” 

— Samantha Kosch 



Samantha Kosch 


Samantha Kosch was introduced to the leadership class after opening her own photography office. Solhadtotakeonalotof those responsibilities, too. 
studio in David City. Nebraska. Samantha was asked to speak to the leadership class as Many things I learned in the leadership class really helped 

a young entrepreneur starting her own business. She became interested in the class and with those additional duties,* Samantha said, 

decided to participate. Samantha also served on the board of the local food bank, 

■Taking the leadership class gave me confidence to be involved and more proactive in my and has joined the board of electors for the new museum 

community," Samantha said. ’It made me more motivated to take initiative, because I knew I for agrarian arts. 

had the ability to get things done. ‘Since taking the class. I am much more positive about 

Before taking the class. Samantha had been involved on the board of the Chamber my community in general, and much more aware of the 

of Commerce. She said she put new skills she teamed to work as she moved up the different organisations and activities in town,’ Samantha 

leadership ladder. ’When I became the Chamber president there was no director in the said. ’And it's a great networking source. It has helped my 



grant (see page 8). 


HTC champions gather on David City's main street to celebrate 
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own business by having more contact with others and 
more word-of-mouth advertising.* 

Linda Vandenberg is the manager of Butler County 
Senior Services Program and the David City Senior 
Center. She found the class informative and positive. ‘It 
helped me to see other peoples' perspectives - what 
it's l*e to be in other peoples' shoes.' Linda said. 

Prior to joining the class. Linda had worked outside of 
David City for 1 3 years and had volunteered with civic 
projects in Lincoln and Seward. ‘During that time I 
wasn't as active in the community as I am now,' said 
Linda. 'Although I have been on the volunteer fire 
Department here for 1 5 years, when I returned to work 
in the city. I wanted to get to know the community 
better so that I could become involved. The leadersfkp 
class was a great way to become reacquainted and 
find out how to contribute.’ 

After taking the leadership class, Linda was persuaded 
to run for a seat on the Chamber of Commerce board, 
and she was elected. In this position Linda is finding 
new ways to make a personal contribution to both her 
professional work and her work in the community. 



Jana Jensen, right, works with community leaders at an HTC academy. Jana is the 
Nebraska Community Foundation director of community fund development for 
western Nebraska. 


Business Coaching Strategy 
Focuses on Entrepreneurs 



SueShaner 


The McCook Economic Development Corporation (MEDC) through the McCook 
HTC initiative has launched business coaching as a strategy to build a more 
diversified and entrepreneurial economy in southwestern Nebraska. 


Sue Shaner has been retained by MEDC to serve 
as McCook's business coach. Sue has extensive 
business experience and great instincts for this job. 
Already. Sue and Rex Nelson (MEDC's CEO) have 
built a strong portfolio of entrepreneurs. MEDC 
has created an Area Resource Team to support 
and advise Sue. The team also assists with client 
recruitment and assistance networking. 

The business coach is a key element of a successful 
Entrepreneurial Development System (EDS) in 
rural communities. The business coach (whether a 
volunteer in smaller communities or a paid staffer 
in larger communities) engages in dkect contact 
with a community's entrepreneurs. The coach helps 
assess an entrepreneur's needs and connects 
the entrepreneur to agencies, resources and 


other entrepreneurs to find solutions. A 
business coach can also help a community 
build stronger support infrastructure for 
entrepreneurs related to market research, 
satisfying city and county regulations and 
procuring financing. 

Business coaching is becoming a primary 
community strategy for stimulating and sup- 
porting entrepreneurship-based economic 
development today. Business coaching is a 
key to success in Valley County. Nebraska, 
Brookfield. Missouri, and numerous other 
communities across America. 


••without leadership there is not much change. The HTC program in Garden 
County is developing the leadership necessary to create the future of our 

COMMUNITIES. IT IS BEING DRIVEN BY PEOPLE, INCLUDING YOUTH, WHO ARE PASSIONATE 
ABOUT THEIR COMMUNITIES AND WHO SEE THAT TINY CHANGES CAN SOLVE HUGE PROBLEMS.” 

— Tom Olson 

Banker, Lisco, Nebraska 


5 
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52% of Youth See Themselves 


Living Close to home in Future 


Surveys of more than 2,100 middle school and high school 
youth in Nebraska communities indicate that more than half 
see themselves living close to their hometown sometime in 
the future. The surveys were conducted recently in 15 small 
towns and rural communities throughout the state. 

The young people were asked, 'At this time, do you picture yourself 
living in this area in the future, perhaps after you graduate from high 
school or college, get some career experience, or decide to start a 
family?’ In response. 52% ol the students said yes. 

The survey data is telling because other research reinforces the 
notion that young people may consider staying close to home after 
high school or, more commonly, consider returning after they leave to 
attend college or start a career. The decision to start a family seems 
to be a significant trigger for young adults to return to their hometowns 
rather than raise their children in a metropolitan area. 

The vast majority of the young people surveyed said that they plan to 
attend a college or tech school after graduation from high school. More 
than 40% said that they were interested in owning their own business in 
the future, and more than 50% said they would like to take an entrepre- 
neurship course to help them learn what owning a business is like. Nearly 
15% said they already own a business. 


The surveys were conducted during the school day using electronic survey 
software that enabled rapid aggregation of data. The cooperation of school 
officials was key to getting significant responses, which, in some cases, 
included 100% of the students attending class on survey day. 


The surveys were conducted to determine the interest of students in 
staying in or considering returning to their hometowns, and to give adults 
in those communities some idea of what young people are thinking about 
their future. 


Young people enjoy small town life in Columbus, Nebraska. 


Students attend 4-H Entrepreneurship (ESI) camp in David City. Nebraska. 


6 
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People Attraction 
Efforts Paying Off 

Attracting people to small towns and rural communities is fast becoming one of the hot 
buttons in local and regional economic development as communities become proactive 
in their efforts to stem the tide of out-migration from rural to urban areas. One of the 
most ambitious programs in the Heartland is known as Norfolk Area Recruiters (NAR) in 
Norfolk, Nebraska. Although Norfolk, at 25,000, is not a small town by Nebraska stan- 
dards, it is headquarters for this new project aimed at drawing professionals and their 
families to all of northeast Nebraska. 

Originally a completely volunteer organization. NAR recently hired it's first full-time director, Patti Knobbe, 
who lives in nearby West Point, population 3.600. NAR's popular website, www.norfolkarea.org, posts job 
listings from throughout the region and offers other useful information tor people who may be considering 
returning to the area or seeking high quality employment in a smaller community. 

‘Norfolk Area Recruiters is a group that was set up to attract graduates from the Norfolk area to return to 
the communities that raised them," said Ms. Knobbe. ‘The Norfolk area is experiencing a surge in new 
business and job opportunities, and who better to take advantage of those opportunities than those with 
ties to the area. Employment opportunities abound and average salaries rival those of larger cities in the 
region, such as Omaha, Lincoln and Sioux Falls, while cost of living remains significantly less.’ 

NAR has recruited about 35 professionals to the area since it began its efforts. The HTC collaborative 
recently facilitated an NAR Board of Directors retreat to help the organization set priorities for the 
coming year. 



Caleb Pollard, Ns wife, Christina and their two children recently moved to rural Nebraska. 


Another HTC community celebrating success 
in people — and in this case— family 
attraction is Ord. population 2,400. in Valley 
County, Nebraska. The county's pioneering 
economic development director and HTC 
coordinator, Bethanne Kunz, left the position 
to take another job in the community. After 
an extensive search, Valley County Economic 
Development recruited a new executive 
director, Caleb Pollard, from Nebraska's 
largest city. Omaha. 

Pollard was a workforce development 
consultant for the Nebraska Department of 
Economic Development when he was hired by 
the Greater Omaha Chamber of Commerce to 
design workforce delivery models to combat 
worker shortages. Now. Pollard is returning 
to his small town roots, as he grew up in a 
rural community where he was active in 4*H. 
As a student at the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln, he designed his own major in 
‘international sustainable development.’ 

Caleb and his wife, Christina, who has 
accepted a job at the hospital, have two small 
sons. "My family is most important to me, 
and a significant contributor to (our) desire to 
move to a rural community. I believe in the 
inherent goodness of rural communities.’ 


“HTC in Columbus has provided 

US A FRAMEWORK TO ORGANIZE 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
EFFORTS. THIS HAS RESULTED IN 
ACTION BEING TAKEN IN AREAS 
LIKE ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND 
CAPTURING WEALTH TRANSFER... 
AREAS IN WHICH WE HAVE NOT 
SEEN ACTION PRIOR TO HTC.” 

— K.C. BELITZ 
PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBUS 
(NEBRASKA) 

Area Chamber 
of Commerce 



Hometown Competitiveness 

650 J Street, Suite 305 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 


402-323-7330 

*ww,htccommunity,org 



Nebraska Community 


FOUNDATION 



Heartland Center for 
Leadership Development 


rupri co, g R ural 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
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Grants, Communities 
Support HTC Activities 


“HTC IS SIMPLY A VERY FINE ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN THAT TAKES INTO 
CONSIDERATION LEADERSHIP, ENTREPRENEURSHIP, YOUTH ENGAGEMENT 
AND PHILANTHROPIC GIVING ALL TOGETHER TO PAINT A NEW FUTURE FOR 
COMMUNITIES. SO ALL OF A SUDDEN YOU HAVE PHILANTHROPIC WEALTH 
APPLIED TO ESTABLISHING HOPE AND A PROMISE FOR A BETTER LIFE FOR 
RURAL NEBRASKANS. MUCH OF OUR NATIONAL WORK IS OUR RESPONSE 
TO THE WORK BEING DONE IN NEBRASKA.” 

— Rick Foster 

Vice President for Programs, 
w.k. Kellogg Foundation 

In Nebraska, where HTC started, financial and volunteer commitments from the community match 
resources provided through the HTC core partners from foundation grants. The community receives 
on-site coaching, training and ongoing communications to enhance the work of task forces organized 
for action on each Pillar. A voluntary HTC Steering Committee oversees strategies undertaken by 



Youth entrepreneurship students from Valley County proudly show their products to W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation representatives during a photo shoot for the Foundation's annual report. Front row, 
left to right, are: Molly Welniak. pillow cases: Joe Mfcftafeto. golf abacus. Back Row. left to right: Seth 
Smedra. squirrel feeder: Jace McKay and Grady Gydessen, western horseshoe designs. 


each task force, and a local HTC coordinator 
provides staff support. In other states, where 
the HTC framework is being adapted, financing 
is provided in ways that make the most sense in 
the local, regional or statewide environment. 

In the past several years, many communities 
have developed and implemented HTC strategies. 
Here are two examples of how Nebraska 
communities have funded their HTC work: 

■ In Butler County, population 8,400. the Butter 
County Area Foundation made an initial 
grant to complete the assessment activities 
in Phase 1 . The foundation also made a 
series of grants over several years to support 
community capacity related to each of the 
four HTC Pillars. 

■ In Garden County, population 1 .800. the 
Tom and Cynthia Olson Donor-Advised 
Fund provided financial support for Phase 1 
activities. As a result, the USDA has awarded 
a grant of $124,000 to help implement HTC 
strategies over a three-year period. 

One of the long-term goals of HTC Is to help 
communities access a portion of the ongoing 
intergeneratlonal transfer of wealth to grow 
community endowments. These endowments, 
or 'community savings accounts.* can provide 
a margin of excellence above and beyond 
government funding to support and sustain a 
community's HTC strategies. 

For example, in Nance County, population 3,600, 
the Margaret Russell Trust Fund is putting a 
major emphasis on HTC implementation in the 
fund's grant making. In Holt County, population 
10,300, community foundations are also 
focusing the* grant making on supporting and 
sustaining HTC strategies. Two new donor- 
advised funds soon wil begin awarding grants 
to sustain HTC: One for youth scholarships and 
workforce development and the other to support 
entrepreneurship and people attraction. 

To date, the largest external grant support for 
work in Nebraska has come from the W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Bathe Creek, Michigan, 
which has hailed HTC as a national model for 
rural community development. HTC also has 
been honored by the international Community 
Development Society with its Innovative Program 
of the Year award. 




Questions 
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Response from William Lambe, Associate Director, Community and Eco- 
nomic Development Program, University of North Carolina ay Chapel 
Hill School of Government, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Mike McIntyre a Representative in Congress from 
North Carolina 

Question 1. You mention “creative regional governance, partnerships, and organi- 
zations” as an essential characteristic for success for rural communities. We were 
successful in including the creation of several new regional commissions, including 
the Southeast Crescent Authority, in the 2008 F arm Bill. How do such regional com- 
missions help local communities innovate? 

Answer. I think the key is to provide flexible and strategic resources aimed at 
building the capacity of rural communities. As I mentioned in my testimony, in 
order for these rural communities to innovate, there has to be a certain level of ca- 
pacity within the local community. Helping to build that local capacity through lead- 
ership development, workforce training and assistance, accurate data for community 
leaders on their particular opportunities and most importantly, through flexible in- 
vestments in promising ideas will go a long way toward helping local communities 
innovate. 

Question 2. You mention in your testimony the importance of evaluating success 
while also acknowledging that measurable results from a project may be decades in 
the making. What advice would you give to rural leaders attempting to collect the 
data that will show whether or not a particular project is succeeding? Who in the 
community usually takes on that role? 

Answer. The notion of success in rural development is a slippery one. Success in 
the mind of a local elected official might not be the same as success in mind of the 
local preacher. The first and most important thing about evaluating success is to 
decide, up front, what success looks like and to ensure that the key stakeholders 
in the community agree. Once there is broad agreement on what success looks like, 
then I would advise rural leaders to seek assistance from community colleges, uni- 
versities, colleges, regional Councils of Government, state or federal agencies, or 
other institutions to help come up with realistic metrics for evaluating progress. The 
first step is to reach local consensus on a vision of success. The second step is to 
seek expert assistance on the development of metrics. Good evaluation experts will 
help community leaders come up with ways to measure and assess short — , me- 
dium — , and long-term outcomes. As for the organization or institution within the 
community that usually assumes this role, I would say it varies. In some cases it’s 
the chamber of commerce, in others it’s the local government, in others it’s the local 
community college. The most important thing is that somebody does assume the re- 
sponsibility and that they have the resources and expertise to continually monitor 
success and communicate progress to the community’s decision-makers. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. K. Michael Conaway a Representative in Congress from 
Texas 

Question 1. More than 88 programs administered by 16 different federal agencies 
target rural economic development. USDA Rural Development administers most of 
these programs and is designated as the lead federal agency. In your experience, 
does this divided approach among so many agencies present additional challenges 
and would it be more effective to consolidate the leadership and funding into just 
a few major programs under USDA? 

Answer. In my experience, the confusing nature of federal programs for rural de- 
velopment does cause confusion at the local level. It is a daunting task to negotiate 
opportunities among so many agencies and programs and rural communities rarely 
have the staff capacity and expertise to take on the task. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. William “Bill” Cassidy a Representative in Congress 
from Louisiana 

Question 1. By your testimony we hear each community is unique in its challenges 
and available resources. What are the core, critical resources necessary for small, 
rural communities to succeed in economic development? Or, if resources tend to vary 
widely among communities, then how can a community effectively determine its 
strongest resources? Do you have a metric to predict results with a given set of re- 
sources? 

Answer . As I mentioned in my testimony, I believe that the critical ingredients for 
“success” in rural development are leadership, local vision, a broad understanding 
of local assets, creative governance, measures to evaluate progress and a com- 
prehensive notion of development. I understand that none of those ingredients speak 
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to a specific resource, but in my experience there is not a core critical resource that’s 
absolutely necessary across rural communities. Some communities have figured out 
ways to thrive on pig waste, others on oil, others on community theater, and others 
on a combination of resources. The second part of the question, in terms of how a 
community can determine its strongest resources, is I think the key here. There are 
lots of ways to assess assets and opportunities, but what’s most important is that 
the assessment is done with an open mind. I’ve seen this done best when somebody 
or an organization from outside the community facilitates the process with a fresh 
perspective on the community’s opportunities. I do not have a metric to predict re- 
sults with a given set of resources. In my experience, there are far too many context 
specific circumstances to predict results generically. 

Response from Dr. Deborah M. Markley, Managing Director and Director 
of Research, RUPRI Center for Rural Entrepreneurship 

Questions Submitted, by Hon. Mike McIntyre a Representative in Congress from 
North Carolina 

Question 1. The Rural Microentrepreneur Assistance Program is also a new rural 
development program established in the 2008 Farm Bill. As USDA prepares to im- 
plement this program for the first time, what advice would you give them to ensure 
that we are able to assist the most microentrepreneurs in rural areas? 

Answer. Reaching as many microentrepreneurs as possible in rural America re- 
garding the new USDA Rural Microentrepreneur Assistance Program can happen 
through a number of channels. For 20+ years, the U.S. field of microenterprise prac- 
titioners has brought technical assistance and access to capital to entrepreneurs 
throughout the land. Over half of these are dedicated in whole or in part to serving 
rural regions. Such practitioner organizations predominantly offer technical assist- 
ance — assisting startup and emerging (potential for growth) entrepreneurs with fea- 
sibility studies, business plan development, strategic market analysis and access, 
human resource management, and more. Some couple this help with access to hard- 
to-find capital through a wide range of revolving loan funds, often funded by US 
Department of Agriculture, Small Business Administration, or Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant monies. 

Newer model technical assistance techniques that are gaining good results include 
entrepreneurial coaching, access-to-market strategies, entrepreneurial networks, re- 
gional flavor, economic gardening, and HomeTown Competitiveness, to name a few. 
Each focuses on building an entrepreneurship development system of supports and 
connections for entrepreneurs based on their skill set levels, the life stage of their 
businesses, the best market intelligence that can be provided, and the assets of the 
surrounding community. Deploying these new USDA microenterprise funds pri- 
marily for technical assistance services could result in assisting thousands of very 
small business owners and their families each year. The microenterprise field has 
had a long-term need for technical assistance funding, especially in rural areas, and 
this type of allocation will be a significant benefit to many. 

Recommendations 

Rural Practitioner Task Force. In short order, convene a task force of “consumers” 
— rural microenterprise practitioners — in order to advise on the design of a program 
that is the most responsive to rural microentrepreneurs’ needs, with a strong focus 
on encompassing technical assistance approaches. Practitioners can be identified 
through the organizations identified below in the Communications recommendation. 
The task force could also be utilized in creating and monitoring an evaluation sys- 
tem to identify the most effective ways in which this funding is being deployed. 

Broad Dissemination of Information about the Program. The targeted dissemina- 
tion of information about the USDA Rural Microentrepreneur Assistance Program 
and its related Request for Proposals will be essential to widespread participation 
in this effort. This could be shared through the RUPRI Center for Rural Entrepre- 
neurship’s newsletter, as well as on its website (www.energizingentrepreneurs.org). 
Its newsletter circulation is greater than 4,000 and is read by a variety of rural 
practitioners who are working with entrepreneurs throughout the countryside. As 
well, the news from the e-newsletter is picked up by several other newsletters and 
listservs to further extend its rural reach. In addition, the Center would collaborate 
with other rural organizations (both national and regional) to make sure that the 
announcement of the program was widely broadcast through their websites and 
newsletters. 

Secondly, there is a directory of microenterprise practitioners that has been cre- 
ated by FIELD at the Economic Opportunities Program of the Aspen Institute. The 
directory could be used to supply every microenterprise practitioner with the knowl- 
edge to utilize the program with its rural clients. Over 550 practitioner programs 
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are listed in the 2002 Directory of Microenterprise Programs, and at least half of 
them have served rural areas in some part. The directory can be found at http:/ 
/ fieldus.org / Publications / index.html#2002Dir. 

Third, there are networks for microenterprise development in about 25 states. 
These are statewide coalitions that concern themselves with helping startup and ex- 
isting microenterprises to thrive, and all of them address the rural areas of their 
states. Most are memberships composed of microenterprise practitioner organiza- 
tions that work directly with the entrepreneurs, and thus provide the most direct 
route for getting services from the new rural program to the end user. There is a 
Statewide Microenterprise Association (SMA) that is managed by CFED, and con- 
nections to the various statewide coalitions can be made by going to http :/ / 
www.cfed.org / focus.m?parentid=32&siteid=40&id=40 or contacting Kimberly Pate, 
Vice President for Strategic and Public Partnerships, [REDACTED], 

Finally, the national trade association for microenterprise, while not specializing 
in rural microenterprise, has the ability to broadcast information about new pro- 
grams to its 300+ members through its website, www.microenterpriseworks.org, or 
via teleconferences and webinars. A former Rural Committee composed of member 
practitioner organizations followed the development of this program closely and is 
poised to assist in its implementation as called upon. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. K. Michael Conaway a Representative in Congress from 
Texas 

Question 1. More than 88 programs administered by 16 different federal agencies 
target rural economic development. USDA Rural Development administers most of 
these programs and is designated as the lead federal agency. In your experience, 
does this divided approach among so many agencies present additional challenges 
and would it be more effective to consolidate the leadership and funding into just 
a few major programs under USDA? 

Answer. Rural America faces a variety of challenges, including lack of trained 
health care professionals, lack of access to Broadband, lower rates of college enroll- 
ment, more limited access to business support services. All of these challenges make 
rural economic development more difficult for rural communities and regions. And, 
the challenges offered here can be most effectively addressed by different agencies 
of the Federal government — Health and Human Services, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Education. However, to be most effective, these various agencies should be guided 
by a common vision for rural development. This vision should address several ques- 
tions. Why do we allocate funds to rural development? What goals are we trying to 
achieve? How can we move, at the Federal level, from a rural development strategy 
that focuses on spending in rural regions to one that emphasizes investing in rural 
regions? 

What is most critical for rural economic development is not consolidation but co- 
ordination of Federal programs. In a recent speech before the Rural Community 
Economic Development Conference sponsored by the Illinois Institute for Rural Af- 
fairs at Western Illinois University, Dr. Sam Cordes, Associate Vice Provost for En- 
gagement, Co-Director of the Center for Regional Development, and Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Cooperative Extension Service, suggested the need for a White House Of- 
fice of Rural Policy that would work in a similar fashion to the White House Office 
of Urban Affairs established by Executive Order on February 20, 2009. Such an of- 
fice could provide leadership for rural policy and help to coordinate the economic 
development efforts of agencies throughout the Federal government. The suggestion 
of a White House Office is not a new concept and is not the only approach to achiev- 
ing the desired level of coordination. Another option would be to create an inter- 
departmental working group, at the secretary level, that works to align depart- 
mental investments in support of the unified rural development strategy or vision 
described above. 

The Regional Collaborative Investment Program (RCIP) also plays an important 
role in support of a more coordinated Federal response to rural development chal- 
lenges. RClP provides a mechanism for regions to build a more collaborative ap- 
proach to rural development — an approach that moves from a focus on program 
spending to a focus on investing in innovation. If RCIP guidelines are tied to a more 
collaborative and coordinated approach to making Federal investments in rural de- 
velopment, rural regions would have an opportunity to develop their competitive ad- 
vantages in a way that is comparable to the regional approach taken in most urban 
and suburban areas. RCIP can be a tool for identifying appropriate investments in 
rural regions that can be most effective in creating this competitive advantage. 
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Questions Submitted by Hon. Glenn Thompson a Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania 

Question 1. You talked about how energy-related jobs could significantly con- 
tribute to rural economic development. I couldn’t agree more. Oil and gas has been 
the dominant economic force in the northwestern part of my district for over 150 
years. However, large areas of my rural district have gone further into recession as 
oil and gas production has declined — and I would not hesitate to blame overregula- 
tion as one of the reasons for this decline. How do you view the role of traditional 
energy sources as a way to rejuvenate rural America? 

AnswerRwcal America is well positioned to participate in the country’s drive to- 
ward energy independence. Traditional energy sources will continue to play a role 
in some parts of rural America — the Center is working in western North Dakota 
where a boom in traditional energy production is protecting that region and many 
of its residents from the harshest effects of the current economic downturn. How- 
ever, to the extent that traditional energy resources are non-renewable, a rural eco- 
nomic development strategy built solely around these supplies is not likely to 
produce sustained rural growth. Rural communities and regions are likely to benefit 
from development strategies that capture a broader range of energy opportunities 
including renewable fuels such as wind, solar, and biofuels. These alternatives also 
represent fertile ground for rural entrepreneurs who can create business opportuni- 
ties by building on regional energy assets. 

Entrepreneurial support organizations are rising to this challenge and creating 
new products and services to support entrepreneurs in “green” and renewable en- 
ergy fields. For example, Appalachian Community Enterprises, a microenterprise 
program in northern Georgia, has launched a Green Loan program to support the 
capital and technical assistance needs of entrepreneurs {http:/ / 
www.georgiagreenloanfund.org / ). 

Question 2. For a several reasons, there are areas within my district that have 
inadequate access to high speed internet and cell phone coverage. Dr. Markley, do 
you have any advice on how communities without broadband and inadequate cell 
phone service can adapt? 

Answer. Inadequate access to high speed Internet and cell phone coverage pre- 
sents a number of significant challenges to rural communities. Internet and cell 
service are basic elements of the infrastructure necessary for rural communities to 
be competitive in a global economy and to provide a high quality of life. Without 
these services, rural school children are at a disadvantage in accessing web-based 
learning, rural entrepreneurs cannot reach distant markets, rural doctors cannot 
use telemedicine to benefit their patients and rural youth migrate to more tech- 
savvy communities. 

This infrastructure challenge, however, is not insurmountable. There are exam- 
ples of communities and states that have made investments in this vital infrastruc- 
ture, recognizing that overcoming the rural differential in Internet access was nec- 
essary to successful rural economic development. North Carolina’s e-NC Authority 
was established by the legislature in 2000 (originally named the Rural Internet Ac- 
cess Authority) as an effort to link all rural communities in the state to the Inter- 
net. The initiative has focused on advocacy for private sector expansion of service 
into rural communities and has helped to build dedicated telecenters to bring serv- 
ices into rural communities, if not into every rural home. e-NC represents one model 
for state level action to advance rural Internet access (www.e-nc.org). 

Northern Minnesota provides an example of a community or regional response to 
the lack of Internet access. Boreal Access is a cooperatively-owned, non-profit Inter- 
net Service Provider established in northeast Minnesota to provide community resi- 
dents and businesses with access to the Internet as well as a “community commons” 
for sharing information about events and issues in the region. Boreal also offers 
services to businesses that allow them to become e-commerce capable. Over its 13 
year history, the provider has built its capacity to serve residents, first in the more 
populous parts of the region ( www.boreal.org ). 

The Rural Policy Research Institute (RUPRI) has provided input into the rural 
Broadband discussion consistently in the past, including early work on the Uni- 
versal Service Fund and the work of its Telecommunications panel. Two recent re- 
ports focus specifically on the Broadband challenge in rural America — Rural 
Broadband — A RUPRI Policy Brief (Dabson and Keller, 2008, www.rupri.org) and 
comments to the US Department of Commerce and US Department of Agriculture 
on the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 Broadband initiatives pre- 
pared by RUPRI President and CEO, Brian Dabson, in April 2009 
(www.ntia.doc.gov). 
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Questions Submitted by Hon. William “Bill” Cassidy a Representative in Congress 
from Louisiana 

Question 1. By your testimony we hear each community is unique in its challenges 
and available resources. What are the core, critical resources necessary for small, 
rural communities to succeed in economic development? Or, if resources tend to vary 
widely among communities, then how can a community effectively determine its 
strongest resources? Do you have a metric to predict results with a given set of re- 
sources? 

Answer. There is tremendous diversity in rural America and no two rural commu- 
nities or regions bring the same set of assets to economic development. There is no 
single economic development approach that will work best in all rural places. In re- 
cent work done in partnership with the American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Kansas Farm Bureau, the Center produced a white paper entitled 21st Century 
Rural Development. In that paper, we identify five keys to success for rural commu- 
nities engaged in designing and implementing an economic development strategy, 
based on our work with rural communities across the country: 

• Starting with the “right” game plan — Rural communities need to recognize that 
the opportunities for doing things the way they have done in the past, i.e., fo- 
cusing on industrial recruitment and emphasizing cheap, low cost resources, 
have diminished or disappeared. Rural communities need to take an asset-based 
approach to development — focusing on the resources and entrepreneurs that are 
located in rural regions already. The Center (among others) have developed 
tools that community and regional leaders can use to identify the assets that 
can serve as the foundation for economic development 
( www.energizingentrepreneurs.org ). 

• Investing in developmentToo many rural communities try to conduct the busi- 
ness of economic development with limited resources and volunteers. To be most 
successful, rural communities need to invest in their economic development ca- 
pacity — staff and resources devoted to designing and implementing a strategy 
for development. For example, rural communities using the HomeTown Com- 
petitiveness framework developed by the RUPRI Center for Rural Entrepre- 
neurship, the Nebraska Community Foundation and the Heartland Center for 
Leadership Development, voted for local option sales taxes to raise funds dedi- 
cated to economic development (www.htccommunity.org). These same commu- 
nities are also building community foundations to endow economic development 
efforts into the future (a topic addressed in great detail by Jeff Yost, President, 
Nebraska Community Foundation, at the Subcommittee hearing on March 31, 
2009.) 

• Taking a systems approach — To be successful, rural communities must recog- 
nize that economic development is a shared responsibility. It takes the efforts 
of organizations and leaders in the public, private and non-profit sectors. It re- 
quires bringing together key players in economic development so that they can 
align the work of their separate organizations with a broader vision for rural 
development. The northern Minnesota region has been taking this systems ap- 
proach for some time — bringing together individual public and private economic 
development organizations into a Regional Economic Development group. This 
history of working together has translated into a new initiative to create a sys- 
tems approach to entrepreneurship development in the region 
( www.greenstonegroup.org ). 

• Reaching scale through regionalism and collaboration — Scale does matter in 
our globally competitive economy. But, the solution is not for rural communities 
to get big, but rather to partner with neighboring communities and to reach out 
to regional development organizations that can tap a broader set of resources 
than any one community can tap on its own. A recent report on the outcomes 
of the Kellogg Foundation’s multi-year effort to support collaborative rural en- 
trepreneurship development systems provides some important lessons learned 
about the challenges, costs, and benefits of regional collaboration ( http :/ / 
fieldus.org / Publications / EDS2008.html). 

• Valuing heritage — A key to successful rural development is to embrace a new 
path for economic development while maintaining a strong sense of the heritage 
and culture that makes rural places unique. One of the most innovative ap- 
proaches to rural development that exemplifies this key is Regional Flavor 
Strategies. These regional development efforts focus on identifying the unique 
“flavor” of a region and creating a brand based on the unique assets in the re- 
gion. The primary resource for learning more about Regional Flavor is Natalie 
Woodroofe [REDACTED!. 
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While these keys focus on building capacity for economic development, it is also 
important to recognize that rural development is place based and, as a result, the 
assets and health of rural communities and regions is important for economic suc- 
cess. Investing in strong rural schools (K-12), rural community colleges, and re- 
gional universities is an important prerequisite for economic development. Economic 
development is also advanced by ensuring that rural communities are “healthy com- 
munities” through appropriate investments in health and human services. Better co- 
ordination and collaboration across Federal agencies, such as between US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and US Department of Health and Human Services, would re- 
flect the multi-dimensional nature of economic development in rural America and 
create greater alignment of investments that help rural communities and regions 
more effectively engage in economic development. 

Response from Jeff Yost, President and CEO, Nebraska Community Foun- 
dation 

Chairman McIntyre and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you again for the opportunity to provide testimony on March 31 re: the 
Nebraska Community Foundation, our HomeTown Competitiveness (HTC) frame- 
work and the extraordinary opportunities available to enhance and sustain rural 
America. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Mike McIntyre a Representative in Congress from 
North Carolina 

Question 1. In your testimony you mention that the Federal government can play 
a role by providing technical assistance and funding streams to empower local lead- 
ers, can you specify what types of technical assistance and funding streams are most 
helpful? 

Answer. We must appreciate that almost all other developed nations (especially 
in Europe), whose regions are now our primary competitors in the global market- 
place, provide at least 3% of all federal funds to support technical assistance and 
community asset building. This funding ensures that local leaders are empowered 
with important decision support mechanisms to increase the potential for successful 
outcomes from federal investments. 

The purpose of the Rural Collaborative Investment Program (RCIP) is to help pro- 
vide this type of customized technical assistance to build local capacity. RCIP com- 
bines flexible, locally-controlled funding for communities to work together to en- 
hance their capacity for common action and to achieve their desired futures. 

In addition to flexible funding, it is also critical to focus on what assistance is pro- 
vided. A primary outcome should be to strengthen community controlled, federally 
funded regional development organizations (such as Rural Conservation and Devel- 
opment Districts, Small Business Development Centers, Council’s of Government, 
Economic Development Districts, etc.). Many rural communities are too small and 
have too little individual capacity to effectively access and use external assistance. 
Regional development organizations can provide coordination and facilitation to help 
small communities build both economies of scale and economies of function to build 
greater place-based opportunity. 

Strengthening regional development organizations should occur in two ways. 
First, federal funding should leverage state funding to create super-regional organi- 
zations whereby different entities serving the same region move towards integration 
and shared management and governance. Second, efforts to build and sustain com- 
munity capacity should be robustly supported at the federal level. 

Finally, if local funding streams can be built (such as community endowments) 
these can be used to leverage state and federal investment to build and sustain the 
locally-created, locally-driven community economic development agenda. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. K. Michael Conaway a Representative in Congress from 
Texas 

Question 1. More than 88 programs administered by 16 different federal agencies 
target rural economic development. USDA Rural Development administers most of 
these programs and is designated as the lead federal agency. In your experience, 
does this divided approach among so many agencies present additional challenges 
and would it be more effective to consolidate the leadership and funding into just 
a few major programs under USDA? 

Answer. The federal government has many rural development programs, but no 
all-encompassing vision for rural development. Why are we allocating federal funds: 
Are they simply transfer payments or are they long-term strategic investments? In 
most developed nations, there is a deeply articulated rural development strategy for 
federal investments in rural regions. Building such an approach provides an oppor- 
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tunity for various departments to actively align investments, programs, and evalua- 
tions. 

At a minimum, better coordination of effort and investment is critical. Most rural 
policy analysts, for at least two decades, have recognized the importance of and re- 
quested establishment of a White House Office of Rural Affairs. Or, if establishment 
of such an office is not achievable, some type of interdepartmental rural coordi- 
nating council could be established and given real authority to rationalize the sys- 
tem. Such an entity, actually implemented, coupled with an intentional effort to 
strengthen community owned and controlled regional development organizations, 
would be a huge step forward. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Glenn Thompson a Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania 

Question 1. Mr. Yost mentioned that only a small number of young adults do not 
consider returning to their hometown after college. This very issue has been a re- 
ality in my district for many years. In your view, what can rural areas do to provide 
greater economic development in order to nurture local jobs? 

Answer. With information technology and broadband available nearly everywhere 
(or soon will be) in the U.S., many professionals can live and work wherever they 
want. Therefore, place, and the quality of life, amenities and culture of that place, 
are of paramount importance. 

In most instances, new economic opportunity in rural America is not going to 
occur through attraction or relocation of existing businesses or industries. We be- 
lieve that new economic opportunity in rural America will primarily be driven by 
place-based entrepreneurs seeking to balance their desire to build a business with 
their desire to live in a particular community. 

Therefore, rural communities and regions need to build a robust programmatic 
support infrastructure to assist entrepreneurs in building and evolving their busi- 
nesses. 

We believe our HomeTown Competitiveness (HTC) framework, referenced in my 
testimony, clearly addresses all of the key issues in building local capacity to allow 
entrepreneurs to thrive in place and allow communities the opportunity to build out 
new leadership capacity, opportunity capital and a positive self-fulfilling prophecy 
that will encourage entrepreneurs to build their businesses at home. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. William “Bill” Cassidy a Representative in Congress 
from Louisiana 

Question 1. By your testimony we hear each community is unique in its challenges 
and available resources. What are the core, critical resources necessary for small, 
rural communities to succeed in economic development? Or, if resources tend to vary 
widely among communities, then how can a community effectively determine its 
strongest resources? Do you have a metric to predict results with a given set of re- 
sources? 

Answer. The most important resource any community can have is a cadre of lead- 
ership committed to the long-term health and prosperity of everyone in their com- 
munity. This cadre of leadership must be inclusive and be continually evolving itself 
to remain motivated and connected to community needs and opportunities. 

NCF and HTC have several assessment tools we use to determine readiness to 
engage in a range of community economic development activities, ranging from busi- 
ness development services to youth engagement to building a community founda- 
tion. 

The most important actions this cadre of community leaders can take are to iden- 
tify their regional competitive advantage and build a plan for mobilizing community 
assets to realize this opportunity. Historically, regional competitive advantage was 
expressed solely in terms of access to natural resources (timber, minerals, water- 
ways, farmland, etc.). But today, community leadership must assess all of their as- 
sets (leadership, natural amenities, arts and culture, entrepreneurial spirit) to de- 
termine how they can build an interconnected community that people will want to 
live in. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to provide testimony and to respond to your 
questions. 
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Dr. Response from Randy Smith, President, Rural Community College Alli- 
ance Altus, Oklahoma 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Mike McIntyre a Representative in Congress from 
North Carolina 

Question 1. The need for greater collaboration among rural communities is a con- 
stant theme. How do community colleges collaborate with other educational institu- 
tions for the purposes of enhancing rural development? 

Answer. Representative McIntyre, I am pleased to report that rural community 
colleges typically do an excellent job of collaboration and partnership with other 
educational institutions. This includes two-year colleges partnering with four-year 
universities, two-year colleges partnering with small business development centers, 
and partnerships with local chambers of commerce, technology centers, and local 
business and industry. Rural community colleges realize the importance of these 
partnerships to their students and to the communities they serve. It is through 
these partnerships that the strengths of several organizations are maximized for the 
benefit of an area’s economic development. 

In order to encourage these important partnerships, federal agencies may want 
to consider awarding grants to partnerships and consortiums instead of to single 
agencies. Community colleges should be a part of any rural consortium that is in- 
volved in economic development due to their important role in workforce develop- 
ment, expertise in instruction, community resources and their existing connections 
with a community. Federal agencies may want to consider providing incentives for 
organizations that seek to collaborate. 

Rural community colleges have long recognized the importance of partnering with 
local hospitals and healthcare facilities in order to effectively educate nurses and al- 
lied health care professionals. These partnerships are a key component to success- 
fully educating a quality healthcare workforce. These collaborations often provide 
the necessary clinical resources, equipment resources, and other means to educate 
and grow the number of graduates from these important programs. 

Many technical programs not only collaborate with other educational institutions, 
but they organize advisory committees of local and regional professionals who work 
directly in the industry. These advisory committees provide valuable input on cur- 
riculum, trends in the industry, and up-to-date training equipment. 

The partnerships and collaboration discussed above provide a means for rural 
communities to “grow their own” trained professionals. Shortages of allied 
healthcare workers and skilled technical workers in rural areas abound. Successful 
rural education programs and partnerships as discussed above can be used to ad- 
dress the shortage of a specialized workforce. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. K. Michael Conaway a Representative in Congress from 
Texas 

Question 1. More than 88 programs administered by 16 different federal agencies 
target rural economic development. USDA Rural Development administers most of 
these programs and is designated as the lead federal agency. In your experience, 
does this divided approach among so many agencies present additional challenges 
and would it be more effective to consolidate the leadership and funding into just 
a few major programs under USDA? 

Answer. Representative Conaway, thank you for your question and in a word, the 
answer would be “yes!” Rural community colleges have limited resources to search 
for, and write grants. It is difficult to find, and be aware of, grant opportunities and 
it presents a challenge when differing agencies have different requirements and may 
or may not support the same goals. Administrative rules are particularly difficult 
and burdensome. The bureaucracy can, at times, be daunting for colleges with lim- 
ited resources; and dedicating an employee to search for and complete a grant appli- 
cation is often not feasible. Simply knowing about the grant possibilities is often a 
challenge, as there are multiple agencies that administer rural economic develop- 
ment grants. A coordinated approach to “rural” would be a welcome change. A single 
place to search for rural grants, and a streamlined application process would allow 
more rural colleges to participate in the process, untimely allowing them to more 
effectively serve their stakeholders. Community colleges have business offices that 
can serve as fiscal agents, their service areas are regional, and they have the nec- 
essary infrastructure to track the use of funds and the results of the programs the 
funds created. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. William “Bill” Cassidy a Representative in Congress 
from Louisiana 

Question 1. By your testimony we hear each community is unique in its challenges 
and available resources. What are the core, critical resources necessary for small, 
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rural communities to succeed in economic development? Or, if resources tend to vary 
widely among communities, then how can a community effectively determine its 
strongest resources? Do you have a metric to predict results with a given set of re- 
sources? 

Answer. Representative Cassidy, thank you for this important question. You are 
correct that rural communities do vary widely. Often, the core component rural com- 
munities need in order to become involved in economic development is an office or 
person empowered with the responsibility of leading and coordinating these efforts. 
Frequently, this type of office is hosted and operated by the local community college. 
Colleges have the infrastructure and facilities as well as a staff that is usually al- 
ready involved in the region’s economic development. Communities that do not have 
a rural community college can partner with one in a neighboring community. Rural 
community colleges can and will lead the effort to spur economic development in the 
communities they serve. Local government agencies and businesses should commu- 
nicate and partner with the college that serves their community. 

The core critical resources would be: the community college, local government, 
business and industry, and the local chamber of commerce. All of these groups 
should work together for the economic development of a community. All of the part- 
ners discussed above are critical to the success of any project. The best metric to 
predict results is the consortium or partnership that was formed to address the eco- 
nomic development project. Partnerships are far more effective than are single enti- 
ties. Although rural communities are very different, nearly all will be served by a 
community college (even if not in the community) and will have a chamber of com- 
merce, as well as having local elected representatives who are committed to eco- 
nomic development. Rural community colleges can lead this effort as one of their 
main missions is the support of local economic development. There is no need to cre- 
ate another type of system. Collaborative groups could be organized and empowered 
with some direct funding. A goal would be to have a “one-stop shop” for an entire 
region when it comes to economic development services. Working with each commu- 
nity is a necessity and it is something that community colleges already do. New 
business starts, their resultant jobs, and staying power are the things that commu- 
nity colleges can track along with other metrics that predict local economic develop- 
ment. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Glenn Thompson a Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania 

Question 1. Mr. Smith, you talked about how energy related jobs could signifi- 
cantly contribute to rural economic development. I couldn’t agree more. Oil and gas 
has heen the dominant economic force in the northwestern part of my district for 
over 150 years. However, large areas of my rural district have gone further into re- 
cession as oil and gas production has declined — and I would not hesitate to blame 
overregulation as one of the reasons for this decline. How do you view the role of 
traditional energy sources as a way to rejuvenate rural America? 

Answer. Representative Thompson, thank you for your question on energy. You 
are absolutely correct; the “boom and bust” phenomenon has been, and will continue 
to be, an issue for rural communities. Rural communities and their colleges have 
faced this issue in several states. One thing colleges have done to deal with the 
“boom and bust” scenario is planning during the times of boom for the times of a 
slowdown which will eventually occur. When the economy is strong and employment 
is strong, rural communities and their colleges must prepare for the predictable 
downturn, often not knowing when such a turn might hit. This includes investing 
in additional or different types of workforce and academic training programs, includ- 
ing renewable energy programs. Workforce development in traditional energy pro- 
duction is still a large training program at many rural community colleges and the 
need for trained traditional energy workers is still great. 

New energy jobs that rural community colleges should consider preparing workers 
for are in renewable energy and energy efficiency. The technology is here now and 
many two-year colleges across the nation are offering programs in renewable energy. 
Wind energy technician programs are being created in many areas. Rural America 
is where wind farms are established. Rural America is where wind turbine manufac- 
turers are locating. Decentralized solar water heating and solar technicians are 
growing industries that require a trained workforce. Also, the demand for a commer- 
cial and residential energy auditing workforce is enormous in both urban and rural 
areas. Several two-year colleges are now offering programs in this specialized area 
as well. 

As you know the need for trained workers in the traditional energy field still ex- 
ists, and rural community colleges are meeting this need in many areas. However, 
rural communities and their colleges need to consider new education programs in 
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renewable energy as the demand for these trained workers is high and industry ex- 
perts predict that this demand will continue well into the future. 

Dr. Response from Robert J.Thompson, Executive Director Of The 
Androscoggin Valley Council Of Governments 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Mike McIntyre a Representative in Congress from 
North Carolina 

Question 1. In your testimony, you focus on the USDA Rural Development pro- 
grams, but mention other programs such as the Economic Development Administra- 
tion (EDA), Community Development Block Grants (CDBG), and federal-state re- 
gional commissions. There is always a push in Washington, DC not to have pro- 
grams that appear to overlap in mission and function. How does your experience 
reflect on the overlap of these programs? Do they complement each other, overlap 
or interfere, or meet different needs? 

Answer. My experience with these programs is that they tend to be targeted to 
a specific recipient base, problem or need. The programs seldom overlap and are 
often very complimentary when one is knowledgeable enough about the programs 
to maximize opportunity. 

However, when there is the opportunity to mix and match programs from various 
agencies, specific grant guidelines may rule out many practical approaches. 

For example, Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) funds may to be used 
as local match for federal funds. In contrast, the CDBG Small Cities Programs are 
typically state administered on a competitive basis and funds may or may not be 
available to serve as required match, or as a complimentary program to defray or 
eliminate costs for new or upgraded service entrances, for eligible households, in 
combination with a water system expansion or upgrade funded in part through 
USDA. 

The real issue many rural regions face is the availability of knowledgeable staff 
able to provide technical assistance to the community or region to ensure the most 
suitable grant and loan options are being pursued. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. K. Michael Conaway a Representative in Congress from 
Texas 

Question 1. More than 88 programs administered by 16 different federal agencies 
target rural economic development. USDA Rural Development administers most of 
these programs and is designated as the lead federal agency. In your experience, 
does this divided approach among so many agencies present additional challenges 
and would it be more effective to consolidate the leadership and funding into just 
a few major programs under USDA? 

Answer. My immediate reaction would be simpler is better; less programs to keep 
track of, fewer variations in application and compliance regulations. Upon further 
reflection, I would be concerned that in an effort to simplify or consolidate programs 
we could lose more than we have gained. 

To ensure resources address a variety of challenges, needs and opportunities, I be- 
lieve we need to have some degree of targeting. Legitimate planning at the local or 
regional level cannot be appropriately carried out without some expectation of fund- 
ing availability. 

A specific example is the USDA Rural Water and Wastewater Loan and Grant 
program. Because the annual demand for these funds typically exceeds available re- 
sources, project priority lists and multi-year investment strategies are developed 
with the expectation that additional funds will be available in subsequent years. 
Consolidated programs may or may not preserve these individual funding streams. 

It is also important to note that a consolidation or streamlining effort at the fed- 
eral level will not change the fact many rural communities lack the staff capacity 
to navigate the bureaucracy of the federal grant system. Without assistance from 
local and regional technical assistance entities, such as regional development orga- 
nizations, many communities are simply unable to access rural development fund- 
ing — not matter what the program structure. 

Dr. Response from Robert J.Thompson, Executive Director Of The 
Androscoggin Valley Council Of Governments and Vice-Chair, Rural 
Development Task Force of the national Association of Development 
Organizations (NADO), Auburn, Main 

Question 1. On the same subject, my district has a long history with timber har- 
vesting, where it remains a major job source in rural Pennsylvania. It seems to me 
that we talk a lot about advancing renewable energy, but don’t do enough to push 
the most abundant form — biomass. In your view, what kinds of steps can we take 
to increase and encourage our use of timber for biomass? 
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Answer. I am a firm believer in the Forest Service and the role it plays in pro- 
viding stewardship and assistance in the management of our forest resource base. 
I am also aware the parceling of this resource deletes acreage from commercially 
manageable units. 

The initial findings of work done in Maine indicates that meeting the possible de- 
mand for potential forms of biomass for an alternative energy supply would require 
expanded management to increase yield. We would need to more aggressively man- 
age current lands and bring other lands back into active management. In addition, 
the Forest Service would need to play a significant role in non-commercial land- 
owner assistance. 

If the utilization of biomass for energy is not properly matched to the sustainable 
yield and cost efficient harvesting, there could be an unfavorable shift in the cost 
of supply to traditional consumers of the forest resource. Biomass is currently part 
of the Maine energy plan and it can be a more significant portion in future, but it 
will not replace our need to have other energy supplies and to aggressively pursue 
conservation. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. William “Bill” Cassidy a Representative in Congress 
from Louisiana 

Question 1. By your testimony we hear each community is unique in its challenges 
and available resources. What are the core, critical resources necessary for small, 
rural communities to succeed in economic development? Or, if resources tend to vary 
widely among communities, then how can a community effectively determine its 
strongest resources? Do you have a metric to predict results with a given set of re- 
sources? 

Answer. The core need for most small rural communities is access to local and re- 
gional planning and development technical assistance. Consultants can be hired to 
develop plans and strategies and lead in implementation activities, but do not re- 
place the long term value of having access to local and regional expertise with an 
established working relationship with local decision makers. 

Indigenous resources and assets do vary widely among rural communities, but our 
task is to recognize those assets and effectively utilize them to produce positive 
change for our communities and regions. In my testimony I reference a new innova- 
tive asset-based rural development strategy that the Economic Development Dis- 
tricts (EDDs) in Maine are working with state and local officials, private sector lead- 
ers and nonprofit partners. This model will identify the assets and strengths of a 
region and help implement plans to leverage those assets. Additional details can be 
provided upon request. 
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